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Morgan Bunting 

BUNTING AND SURIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 

1480 Cuestuut Street, PuHiraperrnta, Pa 


GEORGE B. COCK, 
STENOGRAPHER, 


14S. Broap Street, Putra. 





T clephone 1-42-25 D. 


JOSEPH T. FOU LKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT- ge each 
_ [623 Walnut Street iladelphia. 
OFFICES : { Armbler, Montgomery Co., Pa, 








JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 


Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, points, Pe 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 


Carpenters, Buitpers, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 
hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Thege 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


THE PENNHURST, 


Second house from Beach. Michigan Avenue. 
Open the entire year. Elevator to street level. 
JA MES HOOD. 


Boox.iet MaILep. 





THE AQUARILLE, Oren ALL THE YEAR 


Ocgan Env or Tennessee Ave. 


Atlantic City, N. . 
Enlarged, remodelled, steam ectric bells, heated 


sun parlor, home-iike and comfortable. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
eee << ta Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


Hanscoms’. Ss eS 
STaldidniecncdent Shell oc mel oes 


No liquors or other «, or methods 
resorted be. tna St., Phila. 


S. F. BALDERSTON'S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades [ade to Order. 


902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 





Arthur Shrigley | A) REFINED YOUNG LADY (FRIEND) DE- 


sires a position as companion or caretaker of invalid, 
or elderly mr Has had experience. Kind and gentle. 
Address M, A., Box 11, Langhorne, Pa. 


ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Terms, 

$1.soaday. Address SARAH R. MATTHEWS and 
SISTERS, 1920 H St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


XCELLENT HOUSEKEEPER WISHES POS|I- 

tion either in private house or as matron of institu- 

tion. Thoroughly acquainted with every detail of the 

household. Address A. R. G., this Office. 

N PHILADELPHIA, OR VICINITY, A YOUNG 

woman Friend, graduate, wishes a position as teacher 

of English, Latin, and Drawing, for next year. Expe- 
rienced. Address B., INTELLIGENCER Office. 














ANTED. iol FRIEND W WANTS AS SITUA- 
tion as clerk,or manager in a Flour and Feed 
Establishment in town or country. Good references 
Address, J. JONES McFADGEN, West Grove, Pa. 
ANTED.—A WOMAN TO CARE FOR A 
four months’ old baby and assist the mother, A 
comfortable home in family of Friends for reliable and 
capable person. Address No. 128, this Office. 





R RENT.—A BOARDING HOUSE, ‘WITH 

thirteen bed-rooms, all other rooms which are needed, 
all modern improvements, everything convenient. Artes- 
ian water, plenty of shade, variety of fruit, location de- 
sirable. Five minutes walk to railroad station, three min- 
utes to trolley. Address, L. A. 5., Box 99, Newtown, 
Bucks Co., Pa. 


OR RENT.—SUBURBAN HOME, IN A 

pleasant and convenient location, containing eight 

rooms. Piazzas. lawn, garden, etc. ‘About two acres 
together. S.S. LI PPIN COTT, Andalusia, Pa. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. One biock from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
1.50 a day. Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
Street, N. W. , Washington, D. c. 





Solid Old Gemeteen emestesd, 


16 rooms, the main ones large; nearly a whole acre; 
stable, fruit; on very high land, near Wingohocking 
station; choice, quiet neighborhood. Porches, shade, 
garden, chicken yard. Land mostly on southern side of 
house. 

__PASCHALL, 709 DREXEL BUILDING, Phila. 


Bicycle Tour of 


England and Scotland. 


PARIS EXPOSITION. 


A wheeling trip for eleven young men and boys, sail- 
ing third week in June. 

For particulars address EDWARD C, WILSON, 
3000 Irving Place, Washington, D. C. 





Many MOTHERS can testify to the VALUE of 


DELAVAU’S REMEDY 


AS A CURE FOR 


WHOOPING COUGH and CROUP, also for 
BRONCHITIS, BRONCHIAL CATARRH, 
and ORDINARY COUGHS. 

At Druecaists. 


Cameras! Cameras! Camaras! 


Special Bargains in Kodaks. 
Call and see them. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN CO., 


DEVELOPING, 123 S. 11th St., Philad’a, 
PRINTING ac Short Notice. 
MOUNTING, 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 
*‘A MONTH IN MEXICO”: 
AN ILLUSTRATED LECTURE 
By RoperTt F. ENGLE, 
will be given in Y. F. A. Auditorium, 15th and 


Cherry Sts., Fourth-day evening, Second month 
28, at 8 o'clock. 


Tickets 50 cents, at Y. F. A Office, 140 N. 
15th Street, or 1016 Chestnut St. 








Information Wanted. 


TH E persons named below are registered as members of 
New York Monthly Meeting, and have not been heard 
from for several years. 

Any information as to their present address, if living, 
or date of death, if deceased, or any other information in 
relation to them, will be gladly received by 

GEORGE A. McDOWELL, 

Clerk of the Monthly Meeting 

457 West arst Street, a York City. 
George Edward Brown, son of George E 
Nathaniel M. Coffin, certificate from Troy, 1845. 
Frederick L. Coggeshall, son of George D. 
Gilbert D. Evernghim, son of Joseph D. 
Arthur E. Firmin, by request, 1882. 
William Freeborn, son of Thomas. 
Philip Hale, certificate from Miami, 1870. 
Edward Hicks Healey, certificate from Westbury, 1857. 
Wilson Merritt Hosier, son of John. 
Charles S. F. Hubbard, by request, 188r. 
Mary Jones, sister of Elizabeth and A. E. Freeborn. 
George Augustus Lawton, son of Charles. 
Louisa Ransom, daughter of Wm. F. Leggett. 
John T. Refford, by request, 1887. 
Elizabeth Covert, daughter of John Dodgson. 
Charles A. Smith, certificate from Baltimore, 1871. 
Henry H. Smith, certificate from Creek, 1845. 
Sarah Jane Sutton, certificate from Scipio, 1855. 
Samuel A Townsend. 
Charles Williams, certificate from Coeymans, 1836. 
Deborah Ann ‘Williams, certificate from Amawalk, 1853. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade — established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 

GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. 


Y.F.A. Building, 
140 North Fifteenth St., Philad’a. 





FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 


DINING ROOM ON FIRST FLOOR. 
Breakfast, 25 cents, or by the card, 7.30 tog a. m. 
Dinner, 25 cents, or by the card, 11 a. m. to 2 p.m. 
Supper, 25 cents, or by the card, 6 to 7 p. m. 





ROOMS FOR TRANSIENT GUESTS. 
50 cents per night. $3 and $4 per week. 





Offices of the Association, First Floor Front, to right 
of entrance. Inquiries will be answered by ELIZA H 
WORRELL, Clerk. 


PUBLIC TELEPHONE on First Floor, No. 36-68. 
FOR SALE 


Along the Wilmington and West Chester road, Farms | 
Building Lots, Business Opportunities, etc. 

Send for maps. Friends and Friendly people desired 

W. PASSMORE, Surveyor, ; 

Brandywine, Delaware. 














PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi «iver 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, makingt’ price 
$t.50 per annum. ' 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs we will 


give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscr’ rs. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


SupscrirTions MAY Becin at ANy TIME. 

W HEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE 
Giver. We po not “STOP” PAPERS EXCEPT UPON 
ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise 
ments, 5 cents per line, one time ; 444 cents per line each 
insertion, five times. For longer insertion reduced rates 
which will be furnished upon application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty cents. 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING, 
N. W. Corner Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 


*,* Te_eruone No. 36-68. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in Cuecks, 
Drarts, or Post-orrice Money Orpers; the last 
preferred. Money sent us by mail will be at the risk of 
the person S80 sending. S@-Draw checks and money 
orders to the order of Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER Asso- 
craTion, Limirep. 
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li FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


Bublisher’s $ Bepartment. 


Box Number. 


IT helps the prompt receipt of our letters to have 
on them the Post-Office box number—‘‘ Box 
924." When they have only the street number 
they are liable to be sent first to the Chestnut 
street sub-station, and from there they must be 
sent to the Central Post-office, Ninth and Chest- 
nut Streets, before they are ready for delivery to 
us. 


The Southern Railway Book. 


For a fine description and vivid illustration of 
the Southern States, especially Virginia, the 
Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, and the States west- 
ward to the Mississippi—the region reached by 
the lines of the Southern Railway—we again 
commend “ , pub- 
and to be had by sending 
to Chas. L. Hopkins, Dis- 
828 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
It has over 500 beautiful illustrations, 


The Empire of the South 
lished by that Railway, 
15 cents (for postage ) 
trict Agent, 
half-tone 
reproductions of photographs, and is well worth 
a careful looking through. 


Index Ready. 


The Index for 1900 was sent out last week 
to all the subscribers whose names we have 
the list for the 


on 
If any others desire 
please send us a line; 


purpose. 
one, a postal-card will 
serve. 

*,*A friend in Ohio, who is among the goodly 
number who interest themselves in the circula- 
tion of the INTELLIGENCER, 
letter : 


says in a recent 
** She (a new subscriber) sends me thanks 
for getting her to subscribe, and says she is de- 
lighted with the paper.” 

Thank you both! 

*s* Several copies of the INTELLIGENCER of 


First month 1, have kindly been sent us, in 
response to our request of two weeksago. Ifa few 
more subscribers who do not bind or preserve 
their papers would send us that issue we should 
be obliged. If they will write their names and 
addresses on the wrapper we shall with pleasure 


send them 5 cents per copy. 
The Telephone in the Y. F. 
No. 36-68. 


A. Building is 
It can be used by those who desire 
to call us up, or who desire to communicate with 
others in the Building. It isa pay-station, ten 
cents being charged when used at thisend. You 
have your dime ready, and drop it in the slot 
when told to,—not before. 


*,* The Blickensderfer Type-writer, for whose 
sale Elizabeth Lloyd is agent, and which she 
advertises elsewhere, is said to be one of the best 
of the lower-price machines. Elizabeth thinks 
highly of it, and the work she does on it isa very 
good example of neat and well-aligned type- 
writing. 

*,* The ‘‘ New Floral Guide,”’ sent out by the 
Conard & Jones Company, West Grove, Pa., is 
a handsome and impressive catalogue of attractive 
things in the flower world. Roses area specialty, 
but there is a bewildering variety of other choice 
flowers. We note that Robert Pyle, of London- 
grove (a Swarthmore College graduate, 1897), 
is secretary of the Conard & Jones Company. 


Me ci 
Commerce 


and SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND 


1520-22 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Practical Business Praining for Both Sexes 
Day, and Evening Sessions. 


T. H. M’COOL, Ph. D., Principal. 


Call or Write. Catalogues Free. 














Secsiliiiaiis College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA, 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 





Under care of Friends. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


GEORGE L. 


Send for Catalogue. 


MARIS, beg x 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college. 

JOSEPH S. WALTON, 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, 


Circulars on application. 














} Principals. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc AND Day Purits oF Botn Sexss 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
aess. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 


GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 


Or, "Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address, 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. ¥ N. ¥- 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHmore GRAMMAR SCHOOL.) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Chappaqua "Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc ScHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GIRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 
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FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR Igoc. 
VIII. 
Tue ¢rue Friend ts emphatically committed, not once 
for all to the consequences of a creed, but to the living of 
a life of conscious relation to the Divine. 


Joan Mary Fry. 
(Of Bristol, England.) 


From her paper, ‘‘ Drifting,’’ in ‘‘ Present-Day Papers,’’ 
Vol. I. 


OUR HERITAGE. 


We dwell within a Universe Divine, — 
One changeless Force the sign ; 

One boundless Love that ever onward guides, 
Through joy or adverse tides ! 

The choice is granted to our wills to be 
God's aristocracy, 

Or, parting from the righteous paths, to stray 
Adown the darkened way. 


By no illusion are we lured to soar 
In thoughts to heaven’s bright shore : 
The joys are sure, the peace is real, the calms 
Allay the world’s alarms. 
O sons of God, claim in the coming age 
Your noble heritage, — 
The right to think, to act, to see the plan 
He mapped for perfect Man ; 
And facing to the light move forward then, 
Ever God-seeking men ! 
—Arthur E. Locke. 


WORTHY FRIENDS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


II. 
BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 


[The first of what is intended to be a series of articles 
under the general title of ‘‘ Worthy Friends in the Nineteenth 
Century’’ was published in FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, last 
year, the subject being SAMUEL M. JANNEY. We now proceed 
with the series, the second paper being that upon BENJAMIN 
HALLOWELL. The narrative was prepared for us, in the first 
instance, by one of his sons, but it has been materially 
expanded since the first draft was made. 

We have also in hand, to be published in connection with 
it, additional matter, recollections of Benjamin Hallowell, by 
Dr. Edward H. Magill, of Swarthmore College, who was for 
a time a teacherinthe Alexandria School, and by Dr. Mahlon 
Kirk, of Sandy Spring, Md., who knew Benjamin Hallowell 
well, and highly appreciated him.—EpiTors FRIENDs’ 
INTELLIGENCER. ] 


BENJAMIN HALLOWELL, prominent as a minister in the 
Society of Friends, was also one of the most notable 
educators whom the Society has produced, and was 
justly distinguished in his life-time for his ability, 
probity, and energy. 








He was born near Shoemakertown, in Cheltenham 
township, Montgomery county, Pennsylvania, about 
eight miles north of Philadelphia. He was a birth- 
right member with Friends. His parents were 


| Anthony and Jane (Shoemaker) Hallowell. 


His birth was on the 17th of Eighth month, 1799,— 
so that a little more than a century has passed,—and 
his life-time lay almost entirely in the Nineteenth 
Century. When but three years old his father died, 
and he was left to the care of his excellent and per- 
severing mother. The home was broken up, and she 
took her three younger children, including Benjamin, 
and went to live with her father, Benjamin Shoemaker. 
He had a large farm, and she diligently performed, 
for many years, the duties of the house; in that day 
these included knitting and spinning for stockings, 
sheets, shirts, etc., and preparing materials for blankets, 
coverlets, and winter wear for the family. 

Benjamin had been taught to spell and read by his 
grandfather, before he was four years old, and he 
entered upon his school life, when a little under five, 
with his cousin Nathan Shoemaker, afterward a 
distinguished physician in Philadelphia. In his Auto- 
biography, (published 1883), Benjamin says of this 
period : 

‘* Mother, although so industrious, rising by day- 
break, and many times before day, having the clothes 
hung out on wash-day by sunrise, would on Seventh- 
days get all her work done before dinner. In the 
afternoon she would dress up with a nice clean cap, 
white apron, and nankeen mitts coming up to the 
elbow (her gown having short sleeves), and would 
look over the farm, garden, orchard, etc. After 
Joseph’s death,’ she would frequently sit down by the 
front window, with her face towards the turnpike, 
and say, ‘ Poor Joseph,’ while the tears would stream 
down her cheeks from the memory of him, and 
perhaps other tendering reminiscences of the past. 
It made my young heart ache. 

“At that day farmers’ children generally drank 
milk for breakfast and supper, which was the invariable 
rule with us, except that on First-day mornings we 
were each favored with a cup of coffee. My health 
was then feeble, and I was affected with a bleeding at 
the nose almost daily, especially if I ran or used any 
violent exercise, which made me weak and pale, so 
that my mother was told many times in my hearing, 
that she would never raise that child, which I thought 
must be a true prophecy. I had heart-burn and 
nausea after my milk breakfast, almost every morning, 
but no excuse would induce my mother to let me 
remain from school. She would sometimes intimate 
unmistakably that the desire to stay from school might 
have something to do with my morning sickness. It 





[Joseph was her older son, and was fatally injured, 1808, by an’. 


accidental explosion of gunpowder in a store, at Columbia, Pa. ] 
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one First-day morning, and then I reminded her that 
that sickness could not be from a desire to remain 
from school, as there was no school on that day. 
Dear woman! She was very earnest and untiring in 
her efforts to keep me at school, in order that I might 
be a ‘ good scholar,’ and I now venerate her for it, 
and see that she had some grounds for believing that 
feigned sickness might be one of the many devices I 
tried to find as excuses for staying at home. 

‘On one occasion the men were a little short of | 
help and wanted me to ‘rake after the wagon’ in | 
hauling hay. Delighted, I ran to tell her, when, to 
my great disappointment, she said : ‘I will rake after 
the wagon, my son; here is thy dinner,’ (handing me 
the basket); ‘go to school, and be a good boy.’ ' 
Another time the men 
wished me to ‘ pull back,’ 
in cleaning wheat with a 
fan or wind-mill. On tell- 
ing her, with hopeful feel- 
ings, she said as before, ‘ I 
will pull back; go to 
school.’ 

“One morning I thought 
I would make one more 
effort, and hide my hat. 
When the time arrived to 
go to school, mother 
brought me my basket of 
dinner and said, ‘ Now, my 
son, it is time to go to 
school.’ I told her I could 
not see my hat anywhere. 
She told me to look again. 
I replied, I had been look- 
ing a long time. She then 
came to assist me in hunting 
it, and whether or not she 
suspected I had hidden it, 
I never knew ; but she went 
deliberately and got her 
black silk bonnet, and 
said, ‘ Thee can wear this 
to-day,’ and without changing a muscle of her face, 
began to tie it on, I looking steadily into her eye, 
where, child as I was, I could see a look of deter- | 
mination that I knew to be irresistable. I exclaimed, 
‘Oh, mother, I think Ican find my hat,’ (but she kept 
on tying the strings of the bonnet) ; ‘I am sure I can 
find it, mother, it is in the dough-trough,’ by which 
time the bonnet was well tied on and her countenance 
still unrelaxed. This circumstance is strongly im- | 
pressed on me to this day. I went with a quick step | 
to the dough-trough and got my hat, and said, ‘ Here 
it is, mother ; please take this bonnet off,’ which she 
did, to my great joy, and I felt that I had made a 
narrow escape, and never tried it again. This was 
one turning point in my life. With my disposition 
and capacity for expedients, had she then yielded, the 
consequence cannot be told. I fully believe her | 
firmness on that occasion saved me. The school 
seemed pleasanter after I had satisfied myself there 
was no remedy, and from that time I got on rapidly | 





BENJAMIN 


From a photograph by F. Gutekunst, Philadelphia, about 1870, 
when Benjamin Hallowell was seventy-two years old. 
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HALLOWELL. 


| streets were extremely dusty. 


with my studies, and I think, became a favorite with 
the teacher. 

‘‘ My mother’s earnest and determined effort to 
keep me at school caused me to go in the summer 
time, when I was, by contrast, one of the ‘ big boys’ 
and most advanced scholars, so that for several sum- 
mers the teacher would get me to hear some of the 
classes, boys and girls, in an adjoining apartment. 


| Here I gained my first experience in teaching, and it 


delighted me.” 

This picture of his childhood is one of many most 
interesting passages in the Autobiography, and serves 
to illustrate the simplicity and charm of his style as 
a writer. ; 

At his grandfather’s, while he was still but a small 
boy, he used to go with his mother “to market ’’"—to 
sell the produce of the farm 
—in Philadelphia, and in 
connection with this his 
Autobiography has some 
entertaining and suggestive 
incidents. They had to | 
leave home, he says, about 
2 o'clock in the morning, 
and returned “ before din- 
ner-time.”’ (Dinner-time, 
no doubt, was noon.) 

“Tn the fall of 1809, as 
there was need of a cow 
for beef, we went down 
to the cow-market, near 
Walnut street, where one 
was bought, and I left to 
drive her out of town, 
mother going for the mar- 
ket-wagon, to follow. I got 
the cow along very well to 
the corner of Fourth and 
Vine, I think it was, where, 
I suppose, she had been 
accustomed to turn off, 
when she started up Vine 
street, I after her, to get be- 
fore her and drive her back. 
The weather was very hot, and the then unpaved 
On coming to Fourth 
street, she turned down back again, when another 
race was required to get before her and bring her 
back to Vine street, up which she turned again and 
all had to be repeated. I was almost overcome with 
exhaustion, yet could not give up and leave the cow, 
when a gentleman coming down Vine street on the 
sidewalk, seeing me, and seeming at once to compre- 
hend my situation, went through the dust into the 
middle of the street, stopped the cow, and assisted me 
in getting started out Fourth street, after which I had 
no further trouble, and arrived with her safe at the 
place at which mother and I had agreed to meet. 

“ Now, the form of that gentleman, with his blue 
coat and shining metal buttons, stepping out into the 
dusty street to assist an unknown child, is before my 
mind vividly as I write, after the lapse of sixty-five 
years. How glad I would be to know who he was! 
But he taught mea lesson I have steadily acted upon, 
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—never to pass a person whom I see in difficulty with- 
out rendering him all the assistance in my power.”’ 

When Benjamin was twelve, a new change was 
necessary for him and his mother. Her father, Ben- 
jamin Shoemaker, for whom she had been “ keeping 
house,” died, at the age of eighty-four. His wife had 
died eighteen years before. Of their fourteen chil- 
dren only three now survived—Nathan, Jane, (Benja- 
min Hallowell’s mother), and Comly. 

“The time succeeding grandfather's death,” says 
the Autobiography, “‘ was a sad one for dear mother 
and me. The family had again to be broken up, and 
everything sold, te be divided among grandfather’s 
heirs.” His mother went to keep house for an unclg, 
and it was decided that Benjamin should go to live 
with her brother, his uncle Comly Shoemaker. ‘“ My 
situation,” he says, ‘(in my new home was rather a 
trying one. I wasas tall as either of the two older boys, 
and it seemed only reasonable that I should take my 
full turn with them, which I did, though my strength 
was inadequate. The training my dear mother had 
given me in housework enabled me to make myself 
useful to my aunt, assisting in milking, doing the 
churning, and helping in many ways about the house.”’ 
He “‘ was very ready at mental calculation, even then, 
and when Aunt Sally went to market as she fre- 
quently did,” she took him along to tell the customers 
how much the things ‘‘ come to.” On one occasion 
he went with Uncle Comly, and, he says: 

“We took a load of oak bark to Thomas’s tan- 
yards, about two miles down the turnpike, where 
they measured it, reading off the length, breadth, and 
height in feet and inches, which I kept in my mind. 
As we rode home, standing up in the wagon, I calcu- 
lated in my head how much was in the load. Uncle 
took off his hat and chalked on it the result. When 
we went with another load, he asked one of the two 
Thomas brothers how much the previous load con- 
tained, and when he obtained the result by calculation 
with the pencil, uncle showed him on his hat that it 
was the same I had made it, which pleased them 
both.” 

His “schooling” was progressing. “I had got 
through the arithmetic,” he tells us, “in the winter of 
1810-11, before grandfather died, and the teacher 
said I must now have surveying and geometry, so 
Uncle Comly bought me Gibson’s Surveying and 
Simpson’s Geometry (both of which I have yet, and 
they have been of the greatest service to me), a case 
of mathematical instruments, and a box of paints, 


containing twelve cakes of water-colors, with all of | 


which I commenced school in the fall of 1811. 

“The teacher, who had been a scholar of Enoch 
Lewis’s, gave me, as an extra, the problem of the 
‘three .steeples’ (now in ‘Gummere’s Surveying,’ 
which was not then published). I succeeded, after 
some days’ trial, in obtaining quite an accurate con- 
struction to it, which pleased him, and he then 
showed me how to obtain the point where the 
observer stood, on the geometrical principle that 
‘angles in the same segment of a circle are equal.’ 
This delighted me greatly, the more from the prepa- 
ration for understanding it which my previous efforts 


to solve it had given me. I constructed a quadrant 
of wood, marking the degrees with ink, with which I 
took the height of the school-house at Abington, of 
the sycamore trees at Uncle Comly’s spring-house, 
and of numerous other objects; which was interest- 
ing and improving ‘ field-work ’ practice.” 

( To be continued.) 


Literature. 


RECENT ISSUES OF VERSE. 
READERS of the INTELLIGENCER have lately enjoyed 
glimpses of the Canadian sea-coast through the eyes 
of ari appreciative observer of the finer things in 
nature. To them it will be pleasant to speak of two 
recent books of verse inspired by the forests and 
large free meadows of the land far to the north of us. 

Canada is the home of a group of young writers 
who are giving forth some beautiful and thoughtful 
verse. In their lyrics their loved home-land stands 
out as a wide region of ghostly shores, of odorous 
woodland places, of desolate moors, and in some as- 
pects of— 

‘‘loneliness and gloom and gray despair.”’ 
The tang and breath of long sea-reaches, the fra- 
grance and solitude of green and purple marshes, are 
in the lines of these poets; among whom W. Wilfred 
Campbell is a prominent figure, with his latest volume, 
“‘ Beyond the Hills of Dream.”’ (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 

Tenderest among his poems is his elegy for the 
lamented Archibald Lampman, whose rare spiritual 
voice was forever hushed amid the “soft February 
snows’’ of yester-year. 

‘* And now, untimely cut, like some sweet flower 

Plucked in the early summer of its prime, 
Before it reached the fulness of its dower, 

He withers in the morning of our time ; 
Leaving behind him, like a summer shower, 

A fragrance of earth's beauty, and the chime 

Of gentle and imperishable rhyme.’ 

Not without an echo of the sweet and dignified ca- 
dences of the Elizabethan sonneteers is this threnody, 
mourning— 

‘« the memory 
Of that which is no more ;’’— 
and the singer has here achieved an enduring and 
noble poem of grief. 

The book contains several odes, tributes from 
“the newer and vaster West” to England and her 
memories ;—but to our taste the author speaks from 
his inner heart in his simpler poems. As he himself 
says,— 

‘The simple hopes and the simple joys 
And the simple thoughts are best.’’ 

He has written no higher thing than his short 
poem, “To the Ottawa,” expressing as it does the 
turbulence and mighty sweep of solitary northland 
floods. 


‘* Down past woodland and waste, lone as the haunting of 
even, 
Of shrivelled and wind-moaning night when Winter hath 
wizened the world ; 
Down past hamlet and town, by marshes, by forests that frown, 
Brimming their desolate banks, your tides to the ocean are 
hurled.”’ 
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‘Northland Lyrics’’ (Boston: Small, Maynard ‘The be sore 30 Tone Ae break, ’’— 
s 1s . - 12 **the onging an the dream 
& Co.), is the title of the second book of an Of childhood’s golden day.” 
verse,—songs and reveries of a sister and two brothers, <Theahh cematitestt of-bemen tone” <s 
Elizabeth Roberts MacDonald, William Carman Rob- ‘all the rapture the child-hearts know.’ 
erts, and Theodore Roberts ; prefaced by a poem by Here is one of her many felicitous poems,— 
another brother, already known in the world of letters, ‘« THE TOWER. 
Charles G. D. Roberts; and fittingly brought to a «« Thy love for me is like a tower 
close with a lyric from the pen of the gifted cousin Whereto from strife and storm I flee ; 


| High on the rock its steadfast walls 


is i ily, Bliss Carman. 
of this postic faunity, yes S98 Are set above the bitter sea. 


Such a banding of the children of one roof-tree 
in the joy of high thought and beautiful singing re- 
calls that homestead on the wolds of Lincolnshire, | 


‘* Within its shelter safe and dear 
I hear, and smiling dread no more 
The mocking of the ghostly wind, 





where Alfred and Charles and Frederick Tennyson The time-waves breaking, on the shore.’ 
early vowed themselves to the muses. Charles, Rob- This book of lyrics out of the Northland is a 
, . . . . ; . r. = 
erts’s prelude voices this family sympathy in song : garland of lovely and melodious song, rich with the 
‘* Sister and brothers, not by blood alone records of its authors’— 
Kinship inalienably dear we own, ‘* Valours and visions, impulse, dream, and strife,’’— 
Nor hearts close-knit in common joys and tears : : : a 
And memories of sweet, familiar years their memories of sweet and precious years, their 
That pledge the deep endurance of our love ; love of old imaginings, old music, and old enchant- 
But also by the fellowship of song,— ments. Joun Russet. Hayes. 
One art, one aim, one impulse,—we belong Swarthmore College. 
Each to the others! Therefore let this word, i ee aaa 
Though poor, amid your Northland notes be heard OLD TESTAMENT LESSONS 


For craft and kin and the loyal warmth thereof.’’ 
; No. 9.—THIRD MonrtH 4, 1900. 
verse of these new poets is haunted by the ? 
The verse 0 P y EZRA AND NEHEMIAH. 


mystery of remote Canadian forests and fens, of— 


* : 1 in th 5 fire.” GOLDEN Text.—So we builtthe wall . . . forthe people 
massblands lensty in ane? ae, had a mind to work.—Nehemiah, iv., 6. 
‘*uplands far and lone,’’— : : . seta A i 
i Scripture Reading.—Nehemiah, ii., 1-20. 
- aia Feat te dia ide cational BEFORE any permanent reforms could be executed it 
ee eg ee was absolutely necessary that the city should be put 


Lie hidden in far solitudes.’’ : ae 

; into a condition of safety from attack. From the 

The death of Archibald Lampman has called from | |. : : 
i r ; time of the destruction of the city walls the people 

Theodore Roberts a ‘‘ Lament,” whose ending sug- . 

sates Dilnmilier tntlaneeter Watemaec tien ies of Jerusalem had been subject to attack from the 
<o ser aad an aumminimie aap Moabites, the Edomites, and the fierce Bedouin tribes 
She dha oar eee r a yg he of Arabs, which even unto this day beat like waves 


He did not cross his sword with Death, where scarlet : : 
flags are hurled, of the sea against the shores of the agricultural 
But Death came to him softly, with his dark eyes dim with | peoples of Palestine. Nehemiah set himself with 


tears, aE characteristic promptness to this practical task. 

And a a dream of woodland-ways across a singing | (jnder the power of his earnestness factional diffi- 
orid. . 

2 culties melted away and work was begun on the 


With Archie gone, and all his rhyme, } 
Who'll tell the world ‘tis April-time ?"’ whole line of the wall at once. The whole popula- 


Let the following stanzas represent the poetry of | tion was called to the work. The orders of priests, 
William Carman Roberts. Like nearly all of his | the guilds of craftsmen, individual families, each had 
portion of the volume they speak of a boyhood and | its own section, and it was a matter of pride that no 


youth filled with lonely brooding and pastoral dreams. | one should lag behind. The enemies of the Jews 
+ anuy Memeuin sires tet enn: need om who at first scoffed (Neh., iv., 1-4), became alarmed, 


ie sheer -wenets axed tale: Benn and sent in haste to accuse the Jews of plotting re- 
The long-dead days come back again. bellion. But their haste was no match for the energy 
Saliowe machen satin. coke of Nehemiah, and before the message could be re- 
Wed ee on setiic anh badd Sone turned from Babylon, ordering that the building 
Down the far hills of long ago, should cease, the walls were completed, and Judah 
had once more a city of refuge, a stronghold against 
her enemies. 


Black, tossing rapids, through whose roar . d aie 
But there were other difficulties within the walls 


A vague, great voice forevermore 


Goes echoing from shore to shore ; which demanded the attention of the reformer. It 
All phases of that wilderness was found that the richer Jews had taken advantage 
Whose close communion used to bless of the condition of their poorer brethren, to lend 
My boyhood in its loneliness. them money at a high rate of interest, and in default 


For the tenderest feeling and finest spiritual in- | of payment had seized their small holdings or had 
sight we must turn, as is to be expected, to the sister’s | even sold their children into captivity. This was the 
songs. Home-love and mother-love are expressed | more flagrant that the poor equally with the rich had 
with sweetness and touching power by Elizabeth | freely given their time for the common duty. of labor 
Roberts MacDonald, as in scattered lines like these,— | on the walls, and had probably thus depleted their 
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scanty store for the common good. Their very loy- 
alty had made them the prey of the rich. And this 
was the case also with many from outside Jerusalem 
itself, for all Judea was concerned in the work of 
restoration. Nehemiah dealt with this matter in 
characteristic fashion, making a clean sweep of mort- 
gages and indebtedness, and exacting an oath from 
the usurers that their demands would not be pressed. 
The personal supervision of Nehemiah—to whom 
had been given authority for government by the king 
—was everywhere. Such phrases as “I consulted 
with myself,” “I contended with the rulers,” reveal 
his character, as well as such incidents as his threat- 
ening those who sold their wares on the Sabbath : 
“If ye do so again I will lay hands on you,” or the 
case when, a little later on, seeing some Jews who 
had married women of Ashdod, Ammon, and Moab, 
he “contended with them, and reviled them, and 
smote them, and plucked off their hair.’”’ When he 
discovered, after his return from a long absence in 
Babylon, that a relative of the priest had been lodged 
in the Temple, he “ cast forth all of the household 
stuff of Tobiah out of the chamber ;’’ even the son 
of the High Priest was not out of his reach, for, find- 
ing that he was son-in-law to Sanballat the Horonite, 
“T chased him from me.” (See Neh., Chap. xiii.) 
All the circumstances of his taking up the mission 
laid upon him speak of his sincerity and self-conse- 
cration. He left for a long period his influential and 
responsible position in the court of the king of Persia, 
he spent his own fortune freely, he toiled unceasingly 
to accomplish his ideal. (Neh., i. andii.) To him more 
than to any other man was due the revival of the 
kingdom of Judea. 

The name of Ezra is associated especially with 
the reforms in the Jewish law. In the matter of 
foreign marriages Nehemiah was a strong ally, if 
indeed he did not precede the priest, in seeing it as a 
special danger. From our point of view the action 
may seem narrow and, so far as the breaking up of 
families is concerned, an inexcusable outrage. We 
are not concerned to defend it; but it is plain that 
the leaders felt the future of their worship to be at 
stake, and it may probably be said with safety that 
marriage was far less of an equal partnership, and far 
more of a mere servitude than it is to-day; so that 
the matter, as they saw it, was by no means what it 
would seem to us to-day. Yet withal it is a most 
pathetic picture. The old priest heard of the mar- 
riages outside the fold, and after confession, prayer, 
and sacrifice for the nation, the people collected round 
him and “ wept very sore.” (Ez., Chap. x.) Then 
they were gathered together from all parts of Judah, 
and the demand was made that all foreign wives and 
children should be given up and sent away. The 
congregation answered : ‘‘All thou has said concern- 
ing us, so must we do.” 
surface, but the thought of the conflict between loy- 
alty to wife and to law, between love of country and 
love of children, is one of tragedy, which touches us 
after over two thousand years. We can feel the heart- 
break of either alternative, and our sympathies go 
out to the broken homes. 

These various reforms having been accomplished, 


It is simple enough on the | 











| the Temple. 
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the sacred law brought from the East by Ezra was 
read to the people and became binding upon them, 
It will be remembered that the law substantially as 
given in Deuteronomy was discovered and introduced 
in the reign of Josiah. Also, it was mentioned in a 
lesson of this quarter that Ezekiel had much expanded 
and modified this in his scheme for the restoration. 
(Ez., xl.—xlviii.) The changes introduced by the 
prophet involved a great increase in the power of the 
priesthood as representing the church, and a corres- 
ponding decrease in that of the king, so that the latter 
is distinctly subordinated to the former. Also he 
“definitely announces the establishment of a sec- 
ondary class of Temple ministers, the Levites, formed 
from the priests of the rural shrines. He is con- 
scious of instituting reforms; part of the old legisla- 
tion he calls ot goed (Ez., Chap. xxiii.), which means 
that the moral and religious sense of the time had 
outgrown it. It is fortunate that the initiative of this 
movement fell into the hands of a man who combined 
fondness for ritual with moral stringency.” (Toy.) 
Ezekiel thus stands midway between the law of Deu- 
teronomy and the law given to Judea by Ezra. 

It has been noted how, during the exile, the 
practices, traditions, and records of the past history 
of Israel had been edited and combined into a con- 
tinuous narrative, telling the story of the origin of 
the world of mankind, of the Hebrews, and of the 
dealings of Jehovah with them. In this was also 
included a statement of ceremonial and moral law as 
developed and modified down to the time of the writ- 
ing. The whole made up substantially what is now 
included in the first five books of our Bible. It was 
the legal portion of this compilation which was read 
to the people by the priest, Ezra. The chief require- 
ments instituted by this law are as follows: 

1. To abstain from intermarriage with heathen 
peoples. 2. To abstain from buying and selling on 
the Sabbath and other holy days. 3. To observe 
the commands respecting the Sabbatical year. 4. 
to pay a certain poll-tax to support the services of 
5. To provide, according to lot, the 
wood for sacrifice in the Temple. 6. To bring the 
first-born and first fruits to the temple for the priests. 
7. To pay tithes to the Levites, who in turn were to 
distribute them by law. To provide for the general 
needs of the Temple service. 

The law was brought before a general assembly 
of the people, and in its adoption the Jews were once 
more constituted a nation. From this time true sons 
of Israel, in all parts of the world, recognized the 
law as binding upon them, and recognized Jerusalem 
as the center and authority of their religions, which 
was also their national life. It must not be under- 
stood that the ancient law of Deuteronomy was over- 
thrown by the new law, as largely given in Leviticus. 
It was modified, indeed, but all ancient provisions of 
personal and social righteousness remained in force 
unless distinctly replaced in the new law. The whole 





was an endeavor to make righteousness a mechanical 
process, and to insure the isolation of the Jews. It 
succeeded in the latter aim. How far it failed in the 
other may be inferred from the later history of the 
Jewish people. 
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SIGNED ARTICLES. 
V. 

THE FRIEND IN POLITICS. 
Tue question of the right attitude for Friends toward 
active and practical participation in “ politics ’’ is an 
old one, and, as we see by recent discussions, it still 
survives. Shall a Friend join in the contentions and 
controversies over public measures? Shall he enter 
the struggles to promote this man, or to beat that 
man, or to get a “place” for himself? These are 
questions not easily answered. 

In a general way, the tradition of the Friends has 
been that of abstention from politics. It is true that 
at one time or another, in one place or another, under 
exceptional circumstances, and especially within the 
last half century, the traditional rule has been much 
disregarded ; nevertheless such was the unwritten law 
of the older time. 

The origin of it was English. It must be remem- 
bered that the American Friends are derived from the 
United Kingdom, and that their principal movement 
hither was in the Seventeenth Century, under Charles 
II., James II., and William III. The great migration 
was between 1660 and 1700. These immigrant 
people had at home practically no political rights. 
They had personal and property rights under the law, 
and under the unwritten English ‘“constitution,’’ but 
the mass of them had no vote at any election, for the 
simple reason that there were no elections except for 
members of the House of Commons,’ and that in the 
old system of a restricted suffrage, probably not one 
in five of the plain Quakers was qualified as a Parlia- 
mentary elector. 

Besides this restriction and disqualification, the 
Friends were suppressed and disqualified, also, with 
respect to politics, and even in the law, because they 
would not take oaths, because they would not pay 
for the support of the “ clergy,” because they would 
not attend the parish churches, and for other reasons. 
They therefore felt themselves outside of, and de- 
tached from, the body politic. They claimed from 
it, as a “subject”? does from a “ monarch,” such 
clemency and justice, as they felt they ought to re- 
ceive, but they never regarded themselves as active 
sharers in the making of the government ; that was 
something of ‘the world,’—and indeed worldly 
and evil enough,—while they were followers of a 
Master who said, “My kingdom is not of this 
world.” 

Under conditions such as these the tradition of 
non-participation in politics was formed. An illus- 
tration of it, in its extreme form, is afforded in the 
case of Alderman Penington, of London, and his son, 
Isaac—of whom John William Graham has recently 
written so interestingly. The father was a Parlia- 
mentary leader, a politician of his time, absorbed in 
public affairs, deep in all the activities that led up to 
the execution of the king, and one of the judges that 
sat on the trial. But Isaac the son, when he became 
a Friend, regarded himself as withdrawn from out- 
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‘ Perhaps it may be thought that a reservation should be made as to 
ion elections in cities and boroughs, but these were still more 
restricted than those for the Parliament. 
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ward affairs, and would not even defend at law the 








seizure of property belonging to him. Isaac Pening- 
ton was of course an extreme example; he came 
near to the self-denial and world-withdrawal of the 
religious “‘ orders,”—though he was no celibate,— 
but other Friends, as I have already said, shared the 
general feeling that they were a religious people, in 
in the world, but not of the world, suffering persecu- 
tion if they must, but hoping to escape by the inno- 
cency of their lives, and their kindly bearing toward 
all mankind. They adopted, thus, in England, and 
in most of the American colonies, a govermental 
relation of simple submission to whatever did not 
offend their consciences, and of passive resistance to 
whatever did. 

Now it happened that Pennsylvania, and in part 
New Jersey, were colonies organized by Friends. 
Penn, in 1682, set his Pennsylvania government 
going, in the first Assembly, at Chester, with the 
Friends at the front. It was a new experience for 
them. They were nearly all from England and 
Wales, and had had little to do with government at 
home. They entered then—I speak now particularly 
of Pennsylvania—upon political activity for the first 
time. The traditional rule was to some extent 
broken. Men of affairs in public life began to appear 
among them, and they furnished some of the ablest 
colonial statesmen seen in America in the period from 
1682 down to 1756. Such men as Joseph Growdon, 
James Logan, John Kinsey, John Dickinson, Isaac 
Norris “the younger,” and Israel and James Pem- 
berton, were quite the equals of any in this colony 
or elsewhere in America in general knowledge, 
practical wisdom, and sound judgment. Comparing 
them with their colleagues here they were not so 
shrewd always as Franklin, nor so strong in the legal 
arena, perhaps, as Andrew Hamilton, nor so keen and 
rapacious as William Allen, yet in all honorable 
respects they were among the best types of the 
public men of their day. 

But practically this period was only an episode. 
Its evolution was suspended, ii not ended. The 
retirement of the Friends from the citadel of their 
governmental influence, the Pennsylvania Assembly, 
in 1756, and their complete exclusion from all 
political action by the destruction of the old system 
in 1776, broke short off the chapter of activity 
in public affairs to which Penn had introduced them 
in 1682. And then they began to revive the old 
tradition of the preceding century, that politics was 
not good for Quakers. They found themselves, under 
the heel of the revolutionists of 1775-83, and under 
the harrow, afterward, of the triumphant democracy 
who had overcome the king, in a situation which 
recalled painfully the traditions of their forefathers in 
the early days of the Society in England. They 
therefore withdrew again from the idea that they were 
to have any very direct share in the practical activities 
of politics. They had their right to vote—though 
that was suspended and threatened for a time—but 
they were not eligible as vote organizers or vote 
solicitors, as ‘‘ workers”’ or candidates. 


That wasa century and more ago. Gradually we 




















have experienced a change. As to the old idea of 
abstention, originated in the Seventeenth Century, and 
revived in the Eighteenth, many Friends do not know 
of it, many others disregard it, many contemn it, and 
some probably have an uneasy wonderment whether 
it was or was not adapted to present time as well as 
old time. And so we come, after this rather hasty 
historical retrospect, down to the “ politics” of our 
own day. We may consider it in another article. 

H. M. J. 


A LETTER OF LINCOLN’S. 
In 1859, to Henry L. Pierce, and others, of Boston. 
THE principles of Jefferson are the definitions and 
axioms of free society. And yet they are denied and 
evaded with no small show of success. One dash- 
ingly calls them “glittering generalities” ; another 
bluntly calls them “self-evident lies.” | Others 
insidiously argue that they apply to “‘ superior races.” 
These expressions, differing in form, are identical in 
object and effect, in supplanting the principles of free 
government and restoring those of class, caste, and 
legitimacy. They would delight a convocation of 
crowned heads, plotting against-the people. They 
are the vanguard, the miners and sappers, of return- 
ing despotism. We must repulse them or they will 
subjugate us. This is a world of compensation, and 
he who would be no slave must consent to have no 
slave. Those who deny freedom to others deserve it 


not themselves, and under a just God cannot long 
retain it. 

GeTtinc Goop Work Out or OrHers.—Only a 
hard worker can get the best work out of others. 
The oft-quoted maxim that “it is better to set ten 
men to work than to do the work of ten men,” like 
Hubbard's very popular “ Message to Garcia,” and 
like most proverbialisms, is easily misapplied. One 
cannot set ten men to work effectively and economi- 
cally without himself doing at least the work of one 
man. The man who goes in search of a hidden 
Garcia must feel that he has a cause ahead and a 
power behind him in order to make it worth while to 
go. In an address presented to the International 
Prison Association in Belgium, the distinguished 
alienist, Dr. John B. Chapin, says, “A monotonous 
labor that has no utility may be ordered as a form of 
temporary punishment, but next to absolute idleness 
a system of occupation that has no practical purpose 
cannot fail to exert a depressing and reactionary effect 
upon convicts.” What is here true of convicts is 
largely true of all other persons. Whether we are 
exercising authority over children or over men, we 
ought so to act and to order as to inspire our de- 
pendants with confidence in our judgment, our pur- 
poses, and our powers. Only thus can we do the 
work of one man in setting ten men to work, or in 
rearing a family of ten children.—[Sunday School 
Times. ] 

s€ 

ALL beginnings are important and significant ; 
but the true eras are not in the calendar, but in the 
heart. The new year’s beginning is the hour of 
inward choice.—[Selected. ] 
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ADVERTISING CHURCHES. 

New York Evening Post. 
On the principle that, if you have a good thing, you 
ought to make it known, the business man of the 
present day thinks it necessary to keep himself and 
his wares constantly before the people, in order to do 
any business at all. This has become the characteristic 


method of the modern business world. 

When we come to apply this advertising principle 
to the church, however, it speedily shows some serious 
limitations. Not, of course, that the method has not 
been extensively tried. On the contrary, it has never 
been given quite so free swing as in the last few years. 
We are all familiar with the devices resorted to by 
the Salvation Army to attract popular attention ; and, 
although the application in this case is, perhaps, an 
extreme one, it is, after all, only the application of a 
common secular practice to the salvation of souls. A 
great many churches, both metropolitan and rural, 
seem now to feel it necessary to come out and 
announce themselves and their advantages, in a more 
or less conspicuous way. They advertise their services 
at length in the newspapers, or on colored bulletins 
prominently displayed about the church building. 
Ministers vie with each other in the striking 
phraseology of their topics for discourse, and see to 
it that we know of them duly in advance. The musical 
program becomes a sort of sacred concert—also duly 
heralded—in which cornet solos, violin obligatos, and 
harp accompaniments take leading parts. There are 
popular lectures, and picnics, and excursions, and 
shows, all adduced as proofs of the church’s social 
activity, and all widely advertised. Inthose churches 
which have sought particularly to reach “‘ the masses,” 
the advertising business has sometimes been carried to 
a point well fitted to arouse the envy of the proprietor 
of a bargain store. It is as though religion had 
become a commodity, to be spread abroad in the 
community by means of any device which would show 
the public what it was like and where it could be had. 

Yet it still remains to show that resort to this kind 
of worldly practice has contributed in the least to the 
success of the church. Indeed, there is good reason 
for thinking that it has often distinctly injured the 
church, in both standing and influence. It may be 
‘‘good business,” in the popular phrase, but it is 
pretty certain, sooner or later, to strike thoughtful 
people as inappropriate. We cannot ignore a certain 
incongruity about it. The practical results, too, are 
disappointing. One but appeals to common ob- 
servation in saying that, with scarcely an exception, 
the churches which have advertised themselves the 
most have accomplished, whether in the social or in 
the spiritual field, the least. Hardly one of them 
occupies, in any community, a position of the first 
importance. There may be crowded pews, large 
collections, and the bustle and hum of great external 
activity ; but the results, in the shape of tangible good 
accomplished, somehow fail to correspond. 


HE who acts unjustly, acts unjustly to himself, 
because he makes himself bad.— Marcus Aurelius. 
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THERE could not be a more pernicious counsel con- 
cerning our national life than that which is continually 
presented of late, openly or covertly, to the effect that 
our old national ideals are worn out—that the ideas 
of equality, of diffused education, of common 
political rights, of an inherent right to freedom, are 
mere specimens of old-time manufacture, suitable for 
the museum. 

In truth, these ideas, and the ideals which they 
represent, are the saving and perpetuating forces of 
the nation. To weaken them is to weaken our vitality, 
and to plunge us into disaster. Yet the counsel of 
which we have spoken, aimed at their life, is now 
common. We are told that because we live in anew 
day, in a different age, under changed conditions, we 
may and must adopt new principles. We must not 
moderate our desires, we must not cramp our activi- 
ities, we must not be generous and helpful, but 
grasping and cruel, we must replace the old idea of 
equality by a new one of inequality, the theory of 
human rights by the doctrine of class or race 
privilege. 

The birthday of Abraham Lincoln, which we 
have just passed by, has served in some measure, 
though far less than would have been desirable, to 
revive to us the recollection of his high and generous 
patriotism. 
ter in our national life, that of George Washington, is 
just to be remembered as we write this article. Both 
anniversaries should serve to accentuate the thought 
which we are endeavoring here to present. Both men 
generously served their time. Both followed with 
serene courage the light of ahigh ideal. Both helped 
to fix in the minds of the American people, and of 
the world, the thought of equal rights as that 
which, no matter what might happen, was a permanent 
and vital rule of action. 

The principles of Washington and Lincoln are 
indeed familiar. Every American knows them. We 
need not pause here to make a descriptive catalogue, 
or set them down in minute and technical phrase, 


The birthday of another revered charac- | 
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They signify the desire of Americans to act, both in 
their domestic affairs and their foreign relations, as a 
generous and high-minded man would do in his 
family, and in his neighborhood. They imply the 
Christian rule of life in all its length and breadth. 
Washington expressed them again and again in his 
writings, his addresses, his letters, his messages, and 
Lincoln also by tongue and pen amid the trials of his 
too brief career. To pretend, in the interest of a 
coarse and gross materialism, that the time has now 
come when the old principles are worn out and value- 
less, is a whisper of satanic quality. 

Let none be misled. Let no one think that the 
higher ideals of the nation, generous and just, can be 
spared now any more than in the past, or that, indeed, 
they can ever be spared. The broad and high 
patriotism of Washington and Lincoln is as much 
needed for the Twentieth Century as it was for the 
Nineteenth and the Eighteenth. 


THE article by Anne W. Richardson, ‘‘ A Quaker View of 
the War”’ (in South Africa), originally published in the Lon- 
don Friend, has been issued in pamphlet form by Headley 
Bros., London. 

The English Friends are manifesting a praiseworthy 
earnestness in behalf of the Peace testimony, and several 
addresses and appeals have been issued by local meetings. 
That of Yorkshire Quarterly Meeting has been mentioned. 
Another has been issued by Brighouse Monthly Meeting, 
(Yorkshire), ‘‘to the members of the Friends’ Adult Schools 
held within the district comprising Leeds, Bradford, Hudders- 
field,’ etc. Warwick, Leicester, and Stafford Quarterly 
Meeting, on the Ist instant, adopted a minute on the subject. 
Bristol and Somerset Quarterly Meeting, at its last meeting, 
made sympathetic response to the letter addressed ‘‘ by over 
four hundred ministers of Dutch Reformed churches"’ 
English Christians, regarding the present war. 

At the last sitting of the Meeting for Sufferings of London 
Yearly Meeting it was decided to issue two papers, one deal- 
ing with the details of the Conscription system, the ‘ militia 
ballot,’’ formerly operative in England, and the recent efforts 
to revive it, and the other, intended more particularly for 
Friends, giving in fuller detail the provisions the law proposed 


in Parliament last year, and explaining how they would affect 
Friends and others. 


to 


A SENSE of public decency has been awakened—some- 
what—in New York and in Philadelphia by grossly immoral 
plays on the stage. One, which is much condemned by lead- 
ing newspapers of the former city, is said to be worse than 
another which two years ago the courts decided should be 
suppressed, as being ‘‘offensive to public decency,’’ and 
‘* injurious to public morals.’’ In this city, a minister who was 
induced by one of the daily papers to attend a play in which 
a notorious divorced woman from England is the ‘‘star"’ 
reports that the play was irredeemably bad, and adds his great 
surprise in finding ‘‘so many of the better class of our citi- 
zens there—mothers, wives, daughters, all paying homage”’ to 
the woman who played the leading part. 
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A CORRESPONDENT sending the notice of the death of an 
aged Friend, says: ‘‘I want to add that she took great com- 
fort in reading the FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ; in fact it had 
been the only paper that she cared to read for a number of 
years. I thank you for the pleasure you have given her.’’ 





WE are able to announce, in connection with the pub- 
lished programs of the Chautauqua Conference, that Prof. 
George A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr College, has accepted the 
invitation to deliver a lecture on one of the evenings of the 
Conference. The time chosen will probably be First-day 
evening, the 25th (of the Eighth month), the subject of the 
lecture making it suitable for that time. 

Dr. Barton is one in sincere sympathy with the principles 
of the Society of Friends, and his lectures on the spiritual side 
of Paul were much enjoyed at our Summer School at Wil- 
mington, in 1897. 





BIRTHS. 


BAKER.—In Londonderry, Pa., Twelfth month 29, 
1899, to Thomas Carlton and Eva Maule Baker, a daughter, 
who is named Alice May. 


DARLINGTON.—In Pocopson, Chester Co., Pa., Second 
month 15, 1900, to Emlen and Mary Parker Darlington, a 
daughter, named Anna Mary. 


DAVIS.—Near Purcellville, Va., Second month 14, 1900, 
to Frederick B. and Annie H. Davis, a son, who is named 
Frederick Arnold. 


HOLMES.—In Philadelphia, Second month 13, 1900, to 
Jesse Herman and Rebecca Webb Holmes, a son, who is 
named Jesse Herman Holmes, Jr. 


MARRIAGES. 


EAVENSON—JACKSON.—Under the care of Sadsbury 
Monthly Meeting, Second month 14, 1900, in Sadsbury 
meeting-house, D. Gilbert Eavenson, son of Reese and 
Hannah W. Eavenson, and Elsie L., daughter of William 
and Lydia Jackson, all of Christiana, Pa. 


MORRISSON—FOULKE.—At the home of the bride’s 
parents, under the care of Whitewater Monthly Meeting, 
Richmond, Indiana, Second month 7, 1900, James William 
Morrisson, of Chicago, son of Fayette and the late Robert 
Morrisson, and Mary Taylor Reeves Foulke, Jr., third 
daughter of William Dudley and Mary Taylor Reeves Foulke, 
of Richmond. 


DEATHS. 


DARLINGTON.—On Second month 16, 1900, Anna 
Mary, infant daughter of Emlen and Mary Parker Darling- 
ton, of Pocopson, Chester Co., Pa. 


DURFEE.—On the 8th of Second month, 1goo, Sophia 
R. Durfee, aged 92 years. Bornin Williamson, New York, 
in 1807, she was married in 1828, and moved with her hus- 
band to Chicago in 1845, where she resided until her death. 

A member of the Society of Friends from birth, (Orthodox 
branch), she was one of those whose refined character, gentle 
manners, and warm sympathy influenced all who came within 
her quiet sphere. 

With consciousness of the coming change, she closed her 
long life of usefulness here, and passed quietly into the rest 
and joy of the eternal life. jv Ws P. 

HAZZARD.—Twelfth month 17, 1899, at the residence 
of her son, David Morden, Lanor Noxon Morden Hazzard, 
widow of the late Joseph Hazzard, aged 97 years; a member 
of West Lake Monthly Meeting, Blocmfield, Ontario, Canada. 

KNIGHT.—At the residence of his son, Israel Knight, 
Bustleton, Philadelphia, Second month 17, 1900, Townsend 
Knight, in his 89th year. 





LEGGETT.—At the home of her daughter, Anna S. 
Randall, in Drayton Plains, Michigan, Second month 8, 
1900, Eliza Seaman Leggett, in her 85th year. 

She was born in New York City in 1815, and was the 
youngest child of Dr. Valentine Seaman. She married 
Augustus W. Leggett, in 1836, and soon after removed to 
Roslyn, Long Island. In 1852 they removed to Michigan. 
She was the mother of eleven children, of whom seven sur- 
vive her. She was a birthright Friend, and was always a 
great worker in the cause of humanity—was loved and es- 
teemed by every one. . 


MORDEN.—At his home, Christian street, Ontario, 
Canada, Eleventh month 27, 1899, Jonathan L. Morden, 
eldest son of the late Richard and Lanor Noxon Morden, 
aged 74 years ; a member of West Lake Monthly Meeting, 
Bloomfield, Ontario, Canada. 

REEVE.—In Philadelphia, Second month 14, 1900, Ed- 
ward Reeve, in his 75th year. 

Interment at Medford, N. J. ° 


ROGERS.—Second month 16, 1goo, Elizabeth Ann, wife 
of Benjamin Rogers, in her 75th year ; a valued member of 
Chesterfield Monthly Meeting (Crosswicks), N. J. 


STEPHENS.—At Vineland, N. J., Third month 14, 
1897, Mary J., wife of Jesse Stephens, and daughter of the 
late Asa and Ann Mercer Spencer, of Chester county, Pa., 
aged 74 years, 3 months, 22 days ; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

TRICKLE.—At the home of his grandfather, Joseph H. 
White, Easton, Maryland, of acute gastritis, on the morning 
of First month 23, 1900, Laurence Wagoner, only son of C. 
Edward and Lillie White Trickle, of Logansport, Indiana, 
aged 3 years, 6 months, and 9 days. 

WHINERY.—At the home of her son, Allen C. Whinery, 
near Lumberton, Clinton county, Ohio, Twelfth month 20, 
1899, Sarah, widow of Joseph Whinery, aged 88 years, 8 
months, and 13 days ; a valued member of Miami Monthly 
Meeting, and before that, and while it continued, of Center 
Monthly Meeting, near Wilmington, O. 

She was the daughter of Hezekiah and Ann Hiatt, which 
Ann was daughter of pioneer Isaac Perkins, and sister of 
Susanna Cook, first wife of Amos Cook, long a prominent 
member of Miami Monthly Meeting, residing near Waynes- 
ville. Sarah’s husband was a relative of our Whinery Friends 
of Ohio Yearly Meeting. <a 








QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
THE PLACE OF BIRTH NOTICES. 
Editors FR 1ENDs’ INTELLIGENCER : 


I HAVE, several times during my life, ventured to giye an 
editor advice as to the make-up of his paper, but never had 
my advice accepted but once; but I propose to venture ad- 
vice once more. 

I think your manner of announcing marriages and births 
wrong. Births come, or ought to come, always after, and 
not before, marriages. You reverse that, which is surely 
wrong. JOHN J. JANNEY. 

Columbus, O. 

Remarks. 


This is a very interesting question, indeed, raised by our 
friend. We have always supposed the order which we have 
chosen to be the logical and correct one. The order of life 
surely is (1) birth, (2) marriage, (3) death. To place mar- 
riage before birth seems to us wholly wrong. 

But we are glad to hear from our friend, all the same. 





THE SALIC LAW, 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

I have recently read this statement : 

‘*Nearly all the historic wars that have taken place in 
Europe, since the days of the first crusade, may be attributed 
to the existence of the Salic Jaw, and even in the present 
century sanguinary struggles have taken place on its account. 
Great Britain and Russia are the only two countries where it 
has never secured any foothold, and neither the one nor the 
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other has ever had any reason to regret, since the sovereigns 
who have contributed most largely to the glory of the country 
have been women.”’ 

I should like to ask (1) What is the Salic law? (2) Do you 
think it correct, as stated, that so many wars in Europe have 
been due to its existence ? INQUIRER. 

Lancaster, Pa. 

Answer. 

(1) In a broad sense, the Salic Law is a rule that women 
cannot succeed to the throne in a kingdom or empire. It is 
derived (doubtfully) from an old set of rules said to have 
been established by the Salic or Salian Franks, as early as 
the fifth century. It came into application with reference to 
the crown of France by the fourteenth century. (2) We do 
not feel competent to answer, off-hand, the second question. 
It might be referred to Prof. William I. Hull, Swarthmore 
College. 


DOUKHOBOR REPORT. 


THe Friend (Phila.) prints a letter from William B. Harvey, 
of West Grove, Pa., dated the roth instant, giving some 
late information concerning the colonists. W. F. McCreary, 
the Canadian Immigration Commissioner, had given authority 
for the employment of a number of the men in cutting and 
piling wood on government land, between Conan and Swan 
River. They would be paid 75 centsacord. ‘‘ Nearly 950 
pounds of garden seeds have been purchased and forwarded 
to Winnipeg, there to be divided into packages for the various 
villages, about fifty-five in number.’ 

A circular, giving advice how to plant, etc., has been 
prepared, passed on by the Director of the Canadian Experi- 
mental Farms, translated into Russian, and will be sent with 
the seeds. William B. Harvey adds: ‘‘ Farm seeds in large 
quantities will be needed in the near future, and much more 
money will be required in their purchase than was the case 
with garden seeds. The Dominion Government intends to 
supply seeds not furnished by our Friends, though the amount 
thus advanced must be returned by the Doukhobors, who 
must also pay aten-dollar Government fee for each quarter 
section in order to gain a title to their lands.”’ 


THE ‘‘ INTELLIGENCER’ FUND. 


Miami Quarterly Meeting, Ohio, .. ...§ 


25.00 
>: 
Balance, last report, (Second month Io), . . 225.25 


ee sa - » $250.25 


FRIENDS IN MEETING AND AT HOME. 
VI.—HORSHAM AND ABINGTON. 

EarRLy in the eighteenth century Nathan Holt gave 
to Friends a tract of land comprising fifty-three acres, 
on which Horsham meeting-house now stands, with 
the stipulation that a portion of it should be set apart 
as a burying-ground, free to persons of every race 
and religion. The graveyard has been twice enlarged, 
and is enclosed on three sides by a substantial stone 
wall, there being a neat fence on the fourth side. A 
broad drive runs through the middle, with iron gates 
on the opposite sides. The stones have’ been kept 
within the prescribed limits, and the yard has a very 
Friendly appearance. Its most striking feature isa 
noble old sassafras tree, whose trunk is fourteen feet 
and nine inches in circumference. The oldest stone 
in the yard bears the date 1714. 

The school-house, which stands in close proximity 
to the graveyard, was builtin 1732. For a time after 
the passage of the public school law it was rented to 
the public school authorities, but there were some 
differences of opinion between the Friends and the 
school directors, and the former resumed control of 
the building and again opened a school of their own. 


| 


The house has been altered within, and rough-cast 
without, and made to assume quite a modern appear- 
ance. The school now consists of twenty-five pupils 
and is under the care of Frances Moore, of Woods- 
town, N. J., assisted by Martha Parry. 

The present meeting-house was built in 1803, and 
stands on the east side ofthe Doylestown and Willow 
Grove turnpike. Some Friends wanted to build it on 
the other side of the road, but those who preferred 
the east side raised a thousand dollars, which was 
mainly expended in building a high stone wall, forming 
an embankment back of the house and sheds. The 
walls of the house stand as an excellent example of 
the substantial masonry of the times of our grand- 
fathers, the corners especially being very skillfully 
built. Nothing has ever been done to them, except 
that a year or two ago some new “ pointing” was put 
under the window-frames. 

When this house was built the Friends who 
worshipped in it would have been very incredulous if 
any one had prophesied that some magic wires would 
run beside it carrying news at the rate of thousands 
of miles a minute, and that cars would go by without 
any visible propelling power. It is, however, wonder- 
fully convenient for those who wish to visit the meeting 
to have a trolley road right by the door. 

Some of the sheds used to stand with their backs 
to the road. These have been moved so as to face 
the other way, which improves the general appearance. 
Another improvement was the extension of the porch 
along the back of the building. Within the house 
nothing has been modernized, but the cushions on 
the old seats, cocoa matting on the floor, and an extra 
board in the backs of the benches add greatly to the 
general comfort. The upstairs gallery reaches across 
the front and ends, with a narrow extension over the 
ministers’ gallery. 

The average attendance at meeting is about fifty, 
there being generally more women than men. There 
are two ministers belonging to the meeting, Mary 
Anna Webster (daughter of Watson Tomlinson, of 
Byberry), and Mary Singley; the latter, however, 
now boards at the Home in Norristown. The First-day 
School is held after meeting, with a usual attendance 
of about thirty. The pupils are divided into three 
classes, one of these being an adult class, and the 
exercises are varied and interesting. Nearly all of 
the members of the school come in time for meeting. 
The Young Friends’ Association is held in the 
meeting-house on the last First-day afternoon of each 
month, and the First-day School is omitted on that 
day. It has also a short vacation during the summer. 

The Friends here are fortunate in having an 
excellent farmer and care-taker, and everything about 
the buildings and grounds gives evidence of his interest 
and faithfulness. The graveyard walls are not over- 
grown with poison vines, nor the sheds full of holes 
in roof and sides. Doubtless this is partly owing to 
the fact that the treasury is in good condition. 

A few years ago Stephen Walton left the meeting 
five thousand dollars, stating that two thousand of it 
was to be put into a barn, and the income of the rest 
to be used for meeting (but not for school) purposes. 
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appearance of the property. 

Abington meeting-house and Abington Friends’ 
School are about halfa mile from the trolley road that 
runs through the main street of Jenkintown. At 

quarterly-meeting time the Friends kindly provide 
carriages to meet all the cars that arrive near the 
meeting hour, especially if the weather is inclement. 
The house is large, with broad upstairs galleries, and 
in days not long past it was often more than full at 
quarterly meeting times, but at this season of the 
year on a dull day, the downstairs seats will hold all 
who now attend this gathering. There is a good 
walk, which makes the house accessible to those 
living in town who keep no horse, providing they are 
not too old or feeble. 

The Friends’ Boarding School at Abington has 
long been known to the readers of the INTELLIGENCER 
as an excellent institution of learning. For many years 
there was simply a day school here ; the boarding 
department was added in 1887. There is a farm of 
120 acres belonging to the meeting, the income of 
which can be used for school purposes only. The 
land in this vicinity is very valuable, and if the farm 
could be sold, the money might be invested so as 
greatly to increase the income. There is a difference 
of opinion as to whether such a sale would be legal, 
and the matter may be brought before the courts fora 
final decision. 

Many years ago Isaac Knight left thirty-three 
dollars a year, to be paid from the income of a certain 
farm, for the purpose of keeping the graveyard in 
order. This farm would now sell for $400 an acre 
were it not for this perpetual incumbrance, but the 
difficulty of getting a clear title prevents its division 
into building lots, and scares away purchasers. The 
fine wall between the graveyard and the meeting-yard, 
with its top of pointed stone, was built with some of 
this money. There are many beautiful trees in the 
yard, making it a pleasant resting place for the bodies 
of the dear ones that are gone. 

One end of the meeting-house was built in 1780. 
Several records disappeared at the time of the 
Separation, and it is not certainly known when the 
other end was added. The house has been gradually 
undergoing improvement during the past ten years, 
the members contributing something every year or 
two toward making their place of worship pleasant 
and attractive. The interior woodwork has been 
grained to imitate oak, and the partitions have been so 
arranged as to go upentirely out of sight. Asall the 
business meetings are now held in joint session, and 
as both ends are used on First-days to accommodate 
the pupils of the School, these partitions are very 
seldom let down. 

The floor is entirely covered with a neat ingrain 
carpet, and there are new and comfortable oak benches 
downstairs, all of which are covered with corduroy 
cushions of a shade that nearly matches the benches. 
The walls are white-washed, but they are neat and 
clean ; it is proposed to give them a better finish in 
the near future. When that is done there will be 
nothing else needed except to devise a system of 


The barn was built in 1896 and adds greatly to the 
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heating and ventilation that will warm the feet without 
burning the faces, and provide for the removal of the 
impure air through a flue that starts from the floor. 
The latest improvement is a macadamized driveway 
up to the house from either direction, which cost four 
hundred dollars. 

Notwithstanding all these improvements the 
meeting has not increased materially in size, but it is 
very probable that they have helped to prevent a 
decrease, and it is not too late for good results yet 
to make themselves manifest. 

The First-day School is in session except during 
the Seventh and Eighth months, and, like the meeting, 
it is largely made up of the pupils that board at the 
school. There are two large book-cases in the 
upstairs gallery, which contain the First-day School 
library. The Young Friends’ Association here is ina 
flourishing condition; it meets monthly, in the 
evenings, at the homes of the members. E. L. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS 


At Central Meeting of Friends of Chicago on 
First-day, 11th inst., after the meeting for worship, 
the regular Executive Meeting was held, at which 
there were three transfers of certificates from other 
meetings and one application for membership. It is 
almost exceptional for us to hold a business meeting 
without one or more certificates to consider. There 
is a renewed interest, and especially so among our 
younger Friends. Our average attendance is on the 
increase, and our membership, from about sixty in 
1892, has grown to eighty-five. 

A movement has been started to gather up some 
old numbers of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 
from parties not caring to preserve them, and have 
them bound for the Meeting Library, believing these re- 
cords furnish an interesting account of the testimonies 
of our Society, and can well take their place among 
our standard religious books. Three different Friends 
have offered us old numbers, some dating back as far 
as 1864, and from these we feel as if we have a valu- 
able start toward what some day may be a good 
library of Friendly literature. We also want to bind 
up into book-form the minutes of our Illinois Yearly 
Meeting, to keep an official record of same, putting 
say three or four annual reports into one volume. 

Chicago. C. J. E. 





Joel Borton, in a note on the 14th, states that he 
had attended, as proposed, all the monthly meetings 
in Abington Quarterly Meeting; they were all, he 
thought, well attended, and seemed to be favored 
occasions. 

He expected when writing to go to Albany, N. Y., 
to attend Duanesburg Quarterly Meeting (19th inst.); 
also some other meetings in that vicinity; being 
absent about a week. 








Dr. LyMANn Apsorrt, though a citizen of New York, ap- 
peared in Boston, in opposition, before a committee of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, to a bill giving a vote to women 
tax-payers at municipal elections. Massachusetts newspapers 
comment upon the proceeding as remarkable. 
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FROM ISAAC WILSON.—XI. 


Our last letter was closed hurriedly, just as we left 
Boulder Creek, at day-break. As the train whirled 
around the short curves, then through the tunnels, 
and along the mountain-side, where the least failure 
in the structure or management might precipitate us 
in the gorge below, the thought came unsought, Why 
all this travel? I find a dual purpose: the better 
opportunity of studying nature, in the varied scenes 
we behold, the many lives we meet, varied as they are 
by education and environment, tending to a broad 
toleration for existing differences, at the same time 
that it serves to awaken thought and strengthen con- 
viction, = 

Soon after eight o’clock we arrived at Santa Cruz, 
where we were met by Charles Hollingsworth, and 
soon found ourselves in his home, where the welcome 
of the wife and daughter (with his own) makes the 
visitor feel at home. After a short rest and the din- 
ner our friends took their horse and carriage and drove 
five or six miles to show us the large California trees, 
that could not be satisfactorily viewed from the train, 
and the romantic scenery all along the drive well re- 
paid for the effort. Some of the trees measure sixty 
feet around, and three hundred feet in height. Some 
were hollow at the base, so that one could go inside ; 
one in particular, that twenty people could stand in. 
It is certainly the greatest quantity of timber ona 
few acres of land I ever saw. Our trip would have 
been quite incomplete without this part, afforded by 
the kindness of our friends. 

We returned to take tea at the son’s home across 
the way, previous to the meeting appointed for the 
evening. The Christians having kindly offered their 
house, a good number gathered (like many meetings 
in the western towns, a large majority were women), 
and the earnest endorsement by the minister of all 
that had been said, and many expressions after the 
close, strengthened the belief that the meeting was 
appreciated. Like that at Boulder Creek the evening 
before, this was the first Friends’ meeting ever held | 


Fifth-day morning (8th inst.), was bright and clear, 
and a good night’s rest enabled me to enjoy the 
morning ride in company with Friend Hollingsworth’s 
daughter Ella, and a companion ; 
going with wheels ; we enjoyed very much the beauti- | 
ful roads, the many flowers, and much to see on the | 


the three of us 


in the place ; desires were expressed for more. 


way up the coast to the Wave Motor. There, by 
action of the waves on this motor, water for the streets 
of the town is pumped into a tank. But we could 
not tarry long, as I must return in time for the train. 
We were soon back, having enjoyed the ride very 
much, and I said farewell, and left for San Francisco, 
arriving about 4 p. m. 

Sixth-day was spent in making some calls, and a 
delightful cruise around the Bay, then taking tea and 
spending the evening with some Canadian acquaint- 
ances (relatives of our neighbors). The evening 
passed only too rapidly, and it seemed a singular 
coincidence that eight Canadians should meet at one 
time in this far-off city; yet still we could count a 
number more within a few blocks. Next morning 
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our friend and neighbor Eliza H. Varney, a minister 
with our Orthodox Friends, came up from Pasadena, 
and was expected to attend at meeting on the 11th. 

First-day was rather an eventful day in relation 
to religious service, in that the three branches of 
Friends’ society were represented, and I think all felt 
it good to have been there. We were met by many 
after meeting who seemed loath to say farewell. 
Another opportunity was afforded, as a meeting was 
arranged for the evening, in the large parlor, through 
the kindness of our friend Barclay J. Smith. It was 
an occasion of deep feeling, by the visitor and visited. 
Now that nearly three weeks had been spent in com- 
pany with some of them, and there had been many 
pleasant visits with others, it seemed quite like leaving 
home to go to other fields. But the time had come 
that we had arranged to go south, and after a little 
visit to Chinatown on Second-day and some calls, we 
bade our San Francisco friends and acquaintances 
farewell. We scarcely feel willing to leave unmen- 
tioned a suggestion that presents itself, viz.: that the 
Silent Workers who have engaged in the “ ‘Sunshine 
Work” in San Francisco, might receive the liberal 
support that I believe a better acquaintance would 
call forth. Such good work cannot be carried on 
without financial support, and the poor, neglected 
children for whom they work have no means of re- 
munerating the workers. Any contributions sent to 
R. Esther Smith, 570 Harrison street, San Francisco, 
will be highly appreciated. 

Second-day, (12th), we crossed the Bay, and took 
the train at 6 p. m., for Los Angeles. The fore part 
of our ride was in the night, but the clear moonlight 
enabled us to see that we were traveling through a 
beautiful, fertile valley. Day dawned just in time to 
show us the wonderful feat of railroad engineering in 
crossing the mountains—winding round and through 
until we crossed our own track and went through 
eighteen tunnels, making an ascent of 4,000 feet, 
where we stopped for breakfast, but were scon on our 
way again, riding for some hours over a barren desert 
which, it is claimed, by irrigation can all be made 
fertile. Before reaching Los Angeles we found this 
demonstrated in the many large, thrifty olive and 
almond orchards. About 2 p. m. we arrived in Los 
Angeles, but only remained a few moments. We 
went by electric car to Pasadena, as our destination 
| for some time, and ere long were welcomed in the 
pleasant and cozy home of our dear friend Nancy 
Gardner, with whom so many of our Friends were 
acquainted. During the evening a nephew and a 
number of Friends called. It seemed strange to 
think of being so far away and yet in company with 
so many of our Eastern Friends. We may speak of 
them in our next, and although I am afraid now our 
kind Editors will say be brief, yet I must mention 
when reading in the INTELLIGENCER of the effort made 
by the few Friends in Denver to hold a meeting, our 
regret at not finding them, as we were there two 
nights, and would have enjoyed being with them. 
The list of Isolatsd Friends sent had not reached us; 
hence the failure to find them. I. W. 


Pasadena, Cal., Second month 14. 
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THIRTEEN young women from Paris and vicinity have just 
been added to the list of French correspondents at Swarthmore. 
The increasing demand for correspondents, of both sexes, in 
this country, makes it more difficult for the International 
Correspondence Committees abroad to furnish all the needed 
names. Then, too, French students generally prefer corre- 
spondents in England, as they are a people who love their 
homes so well that they very rarely cross the ocean, and they 
have more reason to hope to see, in their homes, their new 
friends made in England. At this great distance letters should 
be answered promptly to make the correspondence satisfac- 
tory. Inquiries of former students and others sent to 
Swarthmore will receive prompt attention. 
Second month 15. Epw. H. MAGILL. 



















































SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
On the evening of the 13th a lecture on Color Photography 
was delivered in Collection Hall, by Frank E. Ives, of Phila- 
delphia. Before the lecture an opportunity was given to see 
the chromoscope. The lecturer illustrated his paper by the 
aid of the stereopticon. = - 

A joint meeting of the Eunomian Literary Society with 
the Sigma Chapter of Somerville Literary Society, was 
held on the evening of the 16th. Eugene Field and James 
Whitcomb Riley formed the subjects for the evening, and 
interesting sketches of their lives were read, together with 
recitations of their poems. 

The names of Seniors appointed by the Faculty as Com- 
mencement speakers have recently been announced. They 
are Margaret Eves, Caroline F. Comly, Anna Gillingham, 
and Roger B. Farquhar. The Senior Class had already 
elected as Commencement speakers Lucy Bancroft and Joseph 
Haines. 

A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Association was 
held in the College parlors on the 18th. ‘‘The Spiritual 
Significance of Music ’* was the title of an excellent paper by 
Murray Stover. Ida Wright also presented an ably written 
paper on ‘‘ The Spiritual Significance of Art.’’ The discus- 
sion which followed was opened by Alida Stephens, George 
Lamb, and Professor Marie Kemp Hoadley. Many others 
took part in the evening's discussion, and the meeting was 
felt to have been an unusually helpful one. M. S. H. 






FROM THE SCHOFIELD SCHOOL.—In a letter on the 13th 
inst., Robert Benson, Business Manager; says : 

‘* We are very much stimulated in our work this year, as 
the people are taking full advantage of this opportunity. We 
have had over a hundred boarding students all winter, and 
have had to turn a great many away who wanted trades. We 
have increased our sleeping accommodations as far as possible, 
but the dining-room is too small, and there is no way of en- 
larging it without adding on to Carter Hall. The school- 
rooms are also overcrowded, so we have reached the full limit 
of present facilities. The school was never so prosperous 
during my seven years’ connection with it."’ 



















EDMUND C.STEDMAN, the poet, has sold his seat on the New 
York Stock Exchange, and will devote himself to his literary 
work henceforward. He has been in Wall street for thirty- 
one years, and he says that it ‘‘ gives him a wrench "’ to quit. 
But his physician has advised him to keep away from the 
Stock Exchange, and he has obeyed orders. He is 67 
years old. 


THE fact that a large new cemetery is about to be opened 
on Staten Island for the burial of the dead of Greater New 
York, has brought out the other fact that out of the 60,000 


people who annually die in the metropolis, only 600 are 
cremated. 
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Conferenecs, Associations, Etc. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Annual Meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held Second month 12. The _ presi- 
dent being absent, the First Vice-President, Emma Waln, 
presided. After the reading of the minutes of the last meet- 
ing, the standing committees made reports. Several special 
committees made reports and the House Committee submitted 
its first annual report to the Association. The officers for the 
ensuing year were elected in accordance with the nominations 
approved at last meeting of the Association. 


The paper for the evening, a review by Emma Fell, of 
Sidney George Fisher's ‘‘ True William Penn,’’ was much 


appreciated. The reviewer says, ‘‘If Fisher's book is written 


without bias in favor of the subject it also appears to be with- 
out prejudice against him.’’ Penn’s character is shown in 
varied aspects, and at the same period of his life one is led to 
query whether he is more Quaker or more courtier. Admiral 
Penn being at sea, William spent his early years with his 
mother at Wanstead, where the religious atmosphere was 
Puritan, and there it is thought may have been laid the founda- 


tion for Quakerism. When the worldly Admiral became aware 


of his son’s character, William was sent to Christ College, 
Oxford, and later on with a party of gay companions to 
France. Fisher thinks the father’s efforts to overcome the 
son's religious convictions practically formed his character. 
His double nature was at the same time his weakness and 
his strength. In reference to establishing the colony in 
America, Fisher thinks Penn had two motives for doing so, to 
increase the family fortune, and to make a refuge for the 
people of his faith. After Penn’s return to England from 
America, in 1685, we are again made aware of his inconsistent 
attitude in politics, but only seemingly so, for his relations to 
James II. were based upon a lasting gratitude and friendship, 
faith in the King’s promises, and misguided political insight. 
Through all the vicissitudes of fate Penn did not neglect his 
religious faith. Troubles in the colony, depleted property, 
and a wayward son, saddened the latter years of his life. It 
is the opinion of the reviewer that Fisher has portrayed a man 
still worthy of our accustomed respect. 
EsTHER S. STACKHOUSE, Sec. 

SOLEBURY, PA.—The Second month meeting of the Sole- 
bury Young Friends’ Association was held at Solebury meet- 
ing-house on the 11th, the president, Edward Simpson, in the 
chair. Minutes were read by the secretary, Edith Michener. 
Emma A. Fell reported on History, George H. Ely on Litera- 
ture, Ruth A. Roberts on Discipline, and Frederick L. Smith 
on Current Topics. 

The initial reading on the assigned topic for the day, 
‘« The Garden of Eden,’’ was given by Seth T. Walton, from 
Chambers’s Journal. Emma L. Rice read selections from 
Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost.’’ 

Dr. J. B. Walter, who had been asked to explain his idea 
of the location of ‘‘ The Garden of Eden,’’ read a paper on 
that subject. He referred to the Genesis account of Creation, 
and said it was ‘‘ simply a statement that the work had been 
done, giving no hint as to whence the material was obtained, 
nor how the work was accomplished.’’ He did not mean to 
question the underlying truth of the story. He gave a 
summary of the nebular hypothesis, and said that that ‘‘ac- 
counted intelligibly for the existence of the world.’’ ‘‘The 
earth, which was for a very long time incandescent, must, for 
reasons given, have cooled most rapidly in the circumpolar 
regions. The circumpolar regions would therefore soonest 
be adapted to the requirements of organic life."’ He called 
attention ‘‘to the massing of the continents about the North 
polar sea, and said that the land had been either continuous 
over that area, or that a separate continent existed there ; 
and quoted the views of scientists to sustain his theory—that 
plant and animal life originated about the North polar region, 
and from thence populated the earth. He quoted legends 
and traditions of ancient peoples, showing their belief in a 
primeval abode of man, which was to them a sacred quarter 
of the earth, and was located in the North. In the north was 
their sacred mountain and their sacred tree—a ‘‘ world tree.”’ 

All this, he said, could point in but one direction and 
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mean but one thing—that all races sprang from a common 
ancestry, and that the primeval abiding-place was within the 
Arctic Circle—that that was the only logical place from which 
the dispersion of organic life could have taken place ; and 
that everything went to show that there had been a submerg- 
ence of that continent, which was the ‘‘ Deluge’’ of legend 
and tradition. 

Discussion followed. Appointments were made on the 
four sections for next month, and the following questions as- 
signed: ‘‘On whom does the responsibility for the welfare 
of the First-day school rest in the greatest degree, superin- 
tendent, teachers, or pupils?’’ Edith Michener. 

‘* Why did the founders of our Society call the Sabbath 
‘ First-day,’ instead of the Hebrew Seventh-day ?’’ Florence 
R. Kenderdine. 

A reading to Ely J. Smith. 

After a short silence the meeting adjourned. 

MARTHA B, WHITE, Correspondent. 





HorsHAM, Pa.—Horsham Friends’ Association met First 
month 28, the president, William F. Morgan, presiding. In 
the absence of Alfred K. Williams Silas C. Morris read from 
the Bible the goth Psalm. 

** How shall we spend our First-days ?’’ was the subject of 
a paper prepared by Lydia H. Penrose. It contained a great 
many appropriate suggestions, including the regular attend- 
ance of meeting, First-day school, and Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Kate Smith read a paper on the life of Aaron M. Powell, 
in which she gave an outline of his life, and spoke sympa- 
thetically of his extended philanthropic labors. 

Dr. George Parry presented a paper, entitled, ‘‘ Our daily 
duties and cares, and their influence on our character.’ The 
paper contained food for a great deal of thought, and he de- 
fined character not as ‘‘a reputation,’’ as we would find it in 
a dictionary, but as ‘‘what a manis.’’ He said man had to 
build his own character, and that it would depend not upon 
his occupation, but the way in which he conducts himself. ‘‘ It 
is necessary fora man to be employed if he would have a 
good character ; one with nothing to do leaves the world no 
better for his having been in it. All through history we find 
the men with the strongest characters are those whose daily 
lives have been spent in labor."? 

A beautiful recitation was given by Tacie L. Paxson, en- 
titled ‘‘ A Nature Prayer."’ 

The Executive Committee reported that Isaac H. Clothier 
had consented to read a paper at our next meeting. After 
sentiments were given the meeting adjourned to meet Second 
month 25. MARTHA M. Parry, Sec. 


MICKLETON, N. J.—At the meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association, Second month 1o, the president read the soth 
chapter of Isaiah as opening exercise. The committee ap- 
pointed to bring forward names of two Friends to serve on the 
Executive Committee, proposed Omar Heritage and Mabel 
B. Haines, with which the Association united. 

The regular program of exercise was opened by Joseph 
Livezey reading a part of the 18th chapter of Janney’s 
History. 

This being the meeting in which we took up the subject 
of Agassiz, Martha Engle read ‘‘ The Prayer of Agassiz,"’ 
and James G. Engle recited ‘‘The Fiftieth Birthday of 
Agassiz.’’ The paper on his life had to be deferred on ac- 
count of absence. ‘‘Gospel Ministry’’ was read from the 
Discipline by Mary Owen, followed by a ‘‘ Literary Salad,"’ 
given by Martha White. Emily W. Coale read ‘‘ The Son 
of the Evening Star,’’ from Longfellow's ‘‘ Hiawatha."’ 

An account of the vision of the Shepherds, at the time of 
the birth of Jesus, from Lew Wallace's ‘‘ Ben Hur,’’ was read 
by M. Elma Livezey, a reading which had been deferred 
from a previous meeting. A voluntary recitation bearing on 
the same subject, and entitled ‘- The Star of Bethlehem,”’ 
was recited by Ellen B. Haines. 

Current Items of much interest were given by George 
Heritage, followed by Mabel B. Haines answering her ques- 
tion that a cable message could be transmitted from Europe 
to America in three seconds. 
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New questions were given for the next meeting, and the 
appointments read, followed by the roll-call. We were glad 
and encouraged to have the names of five new members. 

Meeting then adjourned until Third month ro. 

M. E. L., Sec. pro. tem. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The publishing house of Harper & Brothers, New York 
City, has been reorganized, and its financial embarrassments 
adjusted. It will now have a debt of $1,500,000 first mort- 
gage bonds, $2,000,000 income bonds, and $2,000,000 
common stock. The president is G. B. M. Harvey, who is 
also editor of the North American Review. The control of 
the business will be in the hands of a ‘‘ voting trust’’ of three 
persons, one of whom is J. Pierpont Morgan, the banker, 
whose banking-house has been the principal creditor. 





Announcement is made that John Morley’s life of Glad- 
stone, on which he has been engaged for some time, will be 
published by the end of the present year. Though offered 
large sums he refuses to agree to its issue in a magazine. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
{DIARIES, ETC., ASKED FOR. 
Editors Fr1ENDs’ INTELLIGENCER : 


I am preparing a historical paper on the Migration of the 
Friends from Eastern Pennsylvania to Western Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and Indiana, prior to 1828, and should be very glad if 


| the readers of the INTELLIGENCER would inform me of any 


old manuscript diaries, journals, letters, and other data that 
would throw light on the journey of these pioneer Friends 
from Penfisylvania, and their settlement in the West. 
ALBERT Cook MYERS. 
1428 N. Bouvier St., Philad a. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


Ir is announced that Prof. J. Rendel Harris, (of Clare Col- 
lege, Cambridge University, England), is arranging to spend 
three months in this country, during the spring and summer. 
He is to lecture at Haverford College and Swarthmore Col- 
lege, and will take part in the Summer School at Haverford. 
Prof. Harris is the most prominent worker in the new scrip- 
tural study movement among the English Friends, and holds 
a foremost place as a scholar. He was for some years one of 
the faculty of Johns Hopkins University, and afterward of 
Haverford College. 





Dr. Joseph Stubbs, of Londongrove, Chester county, Pa., 
and his wife, Deborah F. Stubbs, (sister of Principal Joseph 
S. Walton, and one of the members of the George School 
General Committee), left Philadelphia a few days ago for 
southern California, by way of New Orleans. Their visit is 
made in the hope of improvement to Dr. Stubbs’s health. 


Tue Treasury Bureau of Statistics has just published this 
summary of our trade with the Philippines for three calendar 
years : 


1897. 1898. 1899. 
Exports to . $69,459 $147,846 $1,663,213 
Importsfrom . 4,352,181 4,099,525 4,903,467 


Thus our total exports to the Philippines for a year—mostly 
beer, whisky, and other supplies for our soldiers—are less than 
a single steamer often carries from this port to Europe.— [New 
York World. }} 


Dr. Kocu, the famous bacteriologist, says that the results 
of the recent Java malaria investigation corroborate his theory, 
already illustrated on the German East African coast, that 
where there are mosquitoes there is always malaria and where 
there are no mosquitoes there is no malaria. 

Tue salaries of New York City for 1900 will amount to 
$40,804,837, an increase of $6,000,000 over the preceding 
year. Many new offices have been created and many 
increases of salary made. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ON MERCY’S SIDE. 


In this world of clouds and sunshine, 
Making life seem dark or bright, 
Just according as our choice is 
To accept the wrong or right ; 
When some object claims our pity, 
And we scarcely can decide 
Whether best or not to help it, 
Let us ‘‘ err on mercy’s side.”’ 


While the Father showers on us 
Blessings numberless and sweet, 
They are given us to share them,— 
This alone makes life complete. 
Every earthly joy is doubled 
Which with others we divide ; 
Let us pour them out, then, freely, 
Always ‘‘err on mercy’s side." 


Selfishness contracts and narrows, 
Shrivels up both heart and soul, 
Whilst the outflow brings the inflow, 
Placing all in our control. 

So when cold and hunger meet us, 
Asking us to help provide, 

Give according to our measures, 
Erring still ‘‘on mercy’s side.”’ 


To the merciful alone is promised 
God's rich mercy to be shown ; 
No true peace or joy cometh 
When we live for self alone. 
Let us pour out freely, gladly, 
For the want is e’er world-wide, 
It is Christ-like to relieve it, 
And thus ‘‘err on mercy’s side.” 


In the hour of our departure, 
Earthly wealth all left behind, 

Oh, what joy if Heavenly treasure 
Laid up for us we find ! 

We will reap what now we're sowing, 
Scatter blessings far and wide, 

Which in boundless love we'll gather, 
Over on the other side. 


Richmond, Ind. ANNA M. STARR. 


THE CHICKADEE. 


TILTING upon a wayside tree, 
One tiny visitor I see, 
Chirping his chickadee-dee-dee. 


Small though his stature and estate, 
No heart doth warmer palpitate ; 
No fear he feels—he dreads no fate. 


Upon a landscape dark with death 
Jubilant—full of Life’s warm breath— 
Brisk, cheery notes he uttereth. 


Until grim Winter, bleak and bare, 

Seems his hilarity to share, 

And rose-wreathed Hope discrowns Despair. 
—Joel Benton, in The Independent. 


BEFORE the American occupation of Manila there were 
but three liquor saloons in that city. Now there are 400. 
Our civilization of the island begins by working backward.— 
[Philadelphia Ledger. ] 


Frau Louise FR@BEL, widow of Friedrich Freebel, the 
originator of the kindergarten system, died recently near 
Hamburg at the age of 85 years. She had survived her 
husband forty-eight years. 


PROHIBITION IN KANSAS. 


BY JOSHUA L. BAILY. 

We published a few weeks ago, an article by Joshua L. Baily, of 

Philadelphia, describing his observations of the operation of the pro- 
hibitory law in Maine. He has since published, (in the American 
friend), an interesting aocount of a recent visit to Kansas. We 
print the greater part of it.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER. ] 
VERY vague and unsatisfactory and oftentimes quite 
contradictory statements as to the administration and 
results of the prohibitory laws of Kansas have been 
made from time to time. Desirous of ascertaining 
from personal observation what was the actual con- 
dition, I spent some time in Kansas, in the autumn of 
1899, visiting cities and towns, as well as rural sec- 
tions, and utilizing every opportunity that was avail- 
able for informing myself. 

For the benefit of such of my readers as may not 
be very familiar with the requirements of the Kansas 
law, I will cite first the exact language of the ‘‘ Con- 
stitutional Prohibitory Amendment,” and then state 
very briefly some of the chief features of the law 
which was enacted to give effect to that amendment. 

The legal prohibition of the traffic in intoxicating 
liquors for beverage purposes was effected in Kansas 
by a constitutional amendment which was adopted by 
a popular vote, irrespective of party, in 1881. The 
language of the amendment is as follows, viz. : 

‘‘The manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors shall 
be forever prohibited in this State, except for medicinal, scien- 
tific, and mechanical purposes.’’ (Kansas Constitution, Art. 
15, Sec. 10.) 

The legislature proceeded at once to pass laws to 
give effect to this prohibition, first by making it clear 
as to what liquors were intended to be covered by the 
general term “‘ intoxicating.” The first section ef the 
law reads as follows, viz. : 

Sec. 1. ‘‘Any person or persons who shall manufacture, 
sell, or barter any spirituous, malt, vinous, fermented, or other 
intoxicating liquors, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
punished as hereafter provided; provided, however, that 
such liquors may be sold for medicinal, scientific, and me- 
chanical purposes as provided in this act.”’ 

The act of the legislature then goes on to pre- 
scribe the conditions and limitations under which 
liquors could be manufactured and sold for the ex- 
cepted purposes; the penalties for violations of the 
law either in manufacture or selling ; the requisites of 
complaints; the competency of witnesses, and the 
powers and duties of officers in the enforcement of 
the law. 

This prohibitory law is comprised in sixty-one 
(61) sections, covering with such minuteness of ap- 
plication to every condition which at that time could 
be anticipated that one would have thought that the 
prohibitions of the law and the penalties attached 
would be incapable of evasion or avoidance. Yet, to 
make the law still more effective, some amendments 
were found to be necessary and were made in 1885 
and 1887. 

What have been the results? This it will be my 
endeavor to show. 


SOME PERSONAL NOTES. 


At a station where the train stopped for breakfast 
soon after entering Kansas, it was my fortune to be 
seated alone at a table which was waited upon by a 
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very tidy and intelligent appearing middle aged wo- 


man. “ Thisis Kansas,isit?’’ Isaidtoher. ‘Yes,’ 
she replied. ‘‘A Prohibition State,” I remarked. 
“Yes, so they call it,” was her response. ‘*‘ Why,’ 


said I, “you don’t mean that any liquors are sold 
here, do you?” “Plenty of it,” was her prompt 
reply. ‘‘ They sell it right across the road here, and 
at the hotel, and there are a good many other places 
in town.”” “ Why isn’t it prevented?’ I asked. 
‘Ts no effort made to stop it?” ‘Sometimes,’ she 
said, ‘‘ some are arrested and fined ; but then they go 
on just the same; but others are never molested. 
The man across the road here has never been inter- 
fered with.”’ ‘Are there mauy people living about 
here ?”’ Lasked. ‘Oh, yes,” she said; “the popu- 
lation of the town is near 3,000, a great many young 
men and boys.” ‘ Do you see much drunkenness 
here ?”’ I inquired. ‘A good deal,” she said, ‘‘ and 
there is a great deal of gambling as well as drinking, 
and the young men and boys are being ruined.” “I 
imagine yon don't sell any liquor here,” said I. ‘ No, 
indeed,” was her prompt reply, “ Mrs. (naming 
the proprietress) “ is a temperance woman ; she would 
not sell a drop on any account.” 

Soon after returning to the train it was my good 
fortune to take a seat beside a man whom I soon 
found to be a farmer of intelligence, well acquainted 
with the country through which we were passing, the 
crops, etc., etc. The conversation soon turned to the 
subject of Prohibition, in the course of which he gave 
me some items of his personal experience that were so 
illustrative of some phases of the subject now under 
consideration that I think the narrative will interest. 

He said that at the opening of the Civil War, in 
1861, at the age of 21, he enlisted in the Eighteenth 
Ohio Regiment of Volunteers, and served throughout 
the war in the army of the Cumberland under General 
Thomas. He was a Methodist and a total abstainer 
when he entered the Army, but during the war ac- 
quired intemperate habits. He remarked that the 
surroundings are such and the temptations such that 
it is next to impossible for a youug soldierto resist. 
With him the habit became so fixed that it continued 
after he returned to his home in Ohio, and he had 
found it impossible to break from it. The town in 
which he lived was full of saloons ; you could not look 
in any direction without seeing one or more of them. 
Years passed, but soon after the adoption of constitu- 
tional prohibition in Kansas he concluded that 
Kansas would be a good place for him to move to, 
not only for his own sake, but on account of his two 
sons, who were then just coming into manhood. He 
believed that he could abandon his drinking habit if 
he could get where no liquors could be had. So he 
sold out in Ohio and moved to Kansas. He settled 
in a town where the prohibitory law was strictly en- 
forced, and it had the desired effect. The temptation 
being removed from his sight, and becoming associ- 
ated with people of temperate habits, many of whom 
had sought Kansas with like purposes to his own, 
his drinking habits were thoroughly broken up and 
he again became what he had now been for fifteen 
years—a total abstainer. 
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The enforcement of law, however, in the town 
where this gentleman resided had not been without 
interruption. Little by little the barriers were broken 
down, liquors were clandestinely sold, the people be. 
came careless and lukewarm and the officers of the 
law became correspondingly lax. The liquor interest 
once getting a foothold soon got the upper hand 
At length the infractions of law became so flagrant 
and bold that the temperance people were aroused. 
Meetings of the respectable and law-abiding were 
called, at which it was resolved that law defiance 
should be stopped. As the district attorney could 
not be relied on for enforcement, the citizens em- 
ployed private counsel. Thirteen liquor dealers were 
arrested, brought before the grand jury, true bills 
being found against each one of them. They were 
tried and convicted, some of them on several counts. 
Fines, in the aggregate amounting to about $6,000 
were imposed, the greater part of which was col- 
lected; several of them were imprisoned, the sale of 
liquor was effectually broken up, and the town re- 
deemed. 

THE CITIES OF KANSAS, 

In the course of my investigations I visited, with 
one exception only, all the cities of Kansas having a 
population in excess of 20,000, and I visited also 
many of the smaller cities and towns, availing myself 
of every opportunity that offered and seeking every 
means that seemed attainable for obtaining informa- 
tion as to the operation and results of the prohibitory 
laws. The most important of these cities are Kansas 
City, Topeka, Wichita, and Leavenworth. The 
varying conditions of these as respects the observance 
of law may be taken as fairly representing the vary- 
ing conditions of the smaller cities and towns. 

In aspeech made in New York not very long ago 
by a gentleman of some eminence, a professed friend 
of temperance, and to which I listened, he declared 
that prohibition was a failure in Kansas, and that this 
he knew from personal observation. On being in- 
quired of afterwards as to what part of Kansas he had 
visited, he said that he had only visited Kansas City, 
and that was enough for him. The gentleman be- 
came very much disconcerted on being told that 
Kansas City was on the line between Kansas and 
Missouri, and that the principal part of the city was 
in the State of Missouri. 

Although I found little evidence that the sale of 
liquors was prohibited on one side of the State line 
any more than on the other, I did not on that account 
conclude with the gentleman here referred to that 
prohibition was a failure in Kansas. A city divided 
in twain, and where it is lawful to do on one side of 
a street what it is unlawful to do onthe other side, 
presents embarrassing conditions that cannot fairly 
be put in evidenee in the present investigation. 

TOPEKA—THE STATE CAPITAL. 

In Topeka, although there are many hotels, there 
are no bars at any of them, and no liquors are sold or 
served to the guests. At one of the hotels, however, 
a clerk told me that if any guests requested it, they 
would send out and get him anything he wanted and 
send it to his room; but, he added, ‘‘ such service is 
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rarely asked.” On the testimony of some of the best | books, few will consider them as many do their pub- 


informed and most reliable eitizens I learned that an 
illicit traffic is carried on in many places familiarly 
known as “joints” ; that there is a good degree of 
vigilance on the part of the police in discovering and 
suppressing these places; that they are frequently 
raided and fined; but that as further punishment is 
seldom inflicted, it is not uncommon for the same 
parties to start up again and take the risk of another 
discovery and fine. 

A gentleman of Topeka prominently identified 
with the ‘“ State Temperance League,” corroborated 
the foregoing general statement, adding that “ not- 
withstanding the deficiencies so apparent, the law is 
to a large extent observed ; that Topeka is an orderly 
city, the law better observed than in any other city of 
Kansas, and with good results to the young men 
especially, and to the community at large.”. He told 
me of the existence in Topeka of a ‘‘ committee of 
two hundred,” so called because two hundred citizens 
are subscribers to’ a sustaining fund. Out of this 
number an executive committee of twenty-one are se- 
lected, who are charged with the duty of aiding the 
public authorities in the enforcement of the law. 
He knew from observation that the prohibitory laws 
were enforced in good degree in many of the smaller 
towns, and in the rural portions of the State, and 
greatly to the benefit of the people. He believed 
that the prohibitory sentiment was on the increase ; 
that it was stronger now than it was a year ago, and 
that if the constitutional prohibition amendment was 
again put to a vote of the people it would be sus- 
tained overwhelmingly. 

The Attorney-General, with whom I had the 
pleasure of a few minutes’ interview at the Capitol, 
said to me : “ Prohibition is to a large extent success- 
ful. There are many towns and counties where it is 
well enforced. It is well enforced in Topeka. Not 
a hotel here sells liquors, and none would dare to. 
It is sold only in “‘ joints”’ in out-of-the-way places, 
or in stores pretentiously devoted to other purposes. 
The officers are vigilant to search and suppress.”’ 
He added that he believed the State was greatly 
benefited by the prohibition laws. 


( Conclusion to Follow.) 


THE TEACHER, NOT THE TEXT-BOOK. 


In a recent address of Dr. Andrews, Public School 
Superintendent of Chicago, he said in part: 

It is often thrown out against us that the schgols 
do not inculcate morality or make any contribution 
to the building of solid character. This notion seems 
to spring partly from the fact that now and then a 
school boy turns out to be a “tough,” and partly 
from the circumstance that the board of education 
neither prescribes any text-book in morals nor makes 


for the study of morals any place in the school pro- 
gram. 


But surely that is a most superficial mode ot 
viewing school influence. I would not speak irrev- 
erently of school programs, hoary with age and rich 
in departed glory, as some of them are; while, as for 


lishers, with malice toward all and charity for none. 
Cloth of gold for the program and canonization for 
the text-book, if you please; but every one of you, 
my esteemed colleagues, knows that the program is 
not what keeps school, and that the book is not what 
keeps school. What keeps school is the teacher, the 
live man or woman, with soul and consecration ; and 
if such man or woman is not infinitely more than 
program or book or building or all these together, 
then the district superintendent should be notified at 
once, for there is a vacancy to fill. 

Now this man or woman, this living soul, who 
uses these things as instruments, but is greater than 
they as the sun is greater than the media he shines 
through, exerts a moral and not merely a mental in- 
fluence. This moral stimulus and balm emanating 
from any good teacher, is felt by every pupil of such 
a teacher every hour of school life, nay, in vacation 
and when school days are over. 

It is often the best thing which the pupil carries 
away with him on leaving school. The effect is none 
the less real or precious for having arisen indepen- 
dently of set lessons and formal teaching, for owing 
nothing to program or book. It is none the less one 
of the normal products of school work, an asset to 
the credit of the schools, gold in their vaults. 

However, when it is remembered that the sublime 
end of public schooling is to produce upright, effi- 
cient men and women, good citizens, confessedly the 
schools are not producing all the moral uplift that is 
desirable. One admits that discontent with the schools 
has at this point some justification. In a later part 
of this address I myself am going to maintain that 
our school discipline lacks in attention to that well- 
training which is so important in the formation of char- 
acter. I am glad to believe that criticism in this 
respect, as it is not without basis, is also not without 
results. The rightful demand on the part of the 
public that a costly piece of educational machinery 
like the public schools shall render larger and more 
efficient service in shaping society’s morals and moral 
ideals is bearing fruit. 

Unless all signs fail we are on the threshold of 
a momentous new development in this matter. The 
time seems near at hand when our public schools will 
be able to teach the elements of morality in a positive 
way, and this in a manner satisfactory to all classes 
of our people. P 

Public sentiment would sanction it should the 
board of education at once order us to revise the 
school program and begin systematically to teach 
such virtues as cleanliness in speech and thought, 
thrift, temperance, fortitude, perseverance, veracity, 
the rights and laws of property, public spirit, love of 
country, regard for parents, the aged, the feeble, the 
unfortunate, and brutes, and a great variety of kin- 
dred virtues, forming a large part of what is put 
down in books of practical ethics. 


THE California Legislature, in special session, on the 7th 
inst., elected Thomas B. Bard, (Rep.), to fill the vacancy in 
the United States Senate from that State. A news item de- 
scribes him as ‘‘a millionaire landowner and oil operator.”’ 
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The Net Purpose of War. 
Thomas Carlyle, in ‘Sartor Resartus.”’ 


Wuart is the net purpose and upshot of war? To my own 
knowledge, for example, there dwell and toil, in the British 
village of Dumdrudge, usually some five hundred souls. 
From these, there are successively selected, during the French 
war, say thirty able-bodied men. Dumdrudge, at her own 
expense, has suckled and nursed them : she has not without 
difficulty and sorrow fed them up to manhood aad even 
trained them to crafts, so that one can weave, another build, 
and another hammer, and the weakest can stand under thirty 
stone avoirdupois. Nevertheless, amid much weeping and 
swearing, they are selected ; all dressed in red and shipped 
away, at the public charges, some two thousand miles, or say 
only to the south of Spain; and fed there until wanted. 
And now to that same spot, in the south of Spain, are thirty 
similar French artisans from a French Dumdrudge, in like 
manner wending : till at length, after infinite effort, the two 
parties come into actual juxtaposition; and Thirty stands 
fronting Thirty, each with a gun in his hand. Straightway 
the word, ‘‘ Fire !'’ is given ; and they blow the souls out of 
one another ; and in place of sixty brisk, useful craftsmen, 
the world has sixty dead carcasses, which it must bury and 
anew shed tears for. : 


Gifts to Harvard. 


THE treasurer of Harvard University makes the interesting 
announcement that during the year 1898-99 the total amount 
of gifts to the University was $1,544,829.67. The contribu- 
tions to the resources of the institution came from a great 
variety of sources, and ranged in amounts from $500,000, 


the amount of the bequest which the late Edward Austin 
made to the university, to $1,000. It is noted that, while a 
large proportion of the bequests of the past academic year 
were made for restricted purposes, there was a sufficient 
number of unrestricted gifts, the application of which is left 
to the discretion of the authorities of the institution. 

The contribution to the funds in aid of needy students of 
diligence and scholarly merit has kept pace with the growth 
of the financial capabilities of the university in other direc- 
tions. The university library has very large collections, and 
is constantly growing. 


Making a Lawn. 


One of the greatest problems in general gardening is the 
production of a good turf and maintaining it. 
solve, too, if carefully attended to. 

The chief thing is to start right. There should bea good, 
rich, loamy top-soil, six inches in depth, at least, in which 
the seed should be sown. Unless for some very good reason, 
which would seldom be the case, one kind of grass only 
should bé sown, which will make an even, regular growth— 
if cared for. Dishonest contractors are occasionally to be 
met with who do not hesitate to ‘‘ skimp’’ with the top-soil, 
and a weak, stunted, and tufted growth of grass is the result. 

Kentucky Blue-grass is the most popular and best for more 
northern States, being very hardy and close-growing. Itisa 
famous pasture grass, and thrives in almost all soils. For 
excessively dry soils, where it has been found difficult to 
establish ordinary grass, Sheep Fescue, a very fine ‘silky ’’ 
grass, will be found admirable. Around the base of large 
trees, where it is not also shady, it will grow right up to their 
trunks. This is also recommended for sowing in sod which 
is troubled with annual grass or weeds, as it may be cut very 
close, and the annuals prevented from seeding. While telling 
what to do, it is well to add what to avoid. Whatever kind 
of grass is employed to seed with, it should be of a slightly 
creeping, and not of a tufty character. It is impossible to 
make a close, even carpet with a tufty grass.—[Meehans’ 
Monthly. } 


Yetit is easy to 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE military operations in South Africa during the week, up 
to this writing (20th) appear quite favorable to the English 
army under General Roberts, which has been operating on 
the border of the Orange Free State, and now has moved into 
that country. Gen. Cronje, the Boer commander, appears to 
have been outnumbered and outflanked, and to have given 
way, and retired north and east. It was reported that 
Kimberley was relieved, but whether the siege is entirely 
ended seems uncertain. There have been numerous encounters 
and fights, with severe losses, but no general battle has been 
reported. Gen. Cronje’s retreat is said to have been harassed 
by the English cavalry. On the other hand, the Boers report 
the capture at one point of 2,000 head of cattle, 100 wagons 
of provisions, and 100 mem. 

An American ship has reached Delagoa Bay with 800 tons 
of flour for the Boers. Another English steamer, with provisions 
from this country, has been seized by the English war ships. 

In the British House of Commons on the 12th inst., George 
Wyndham, Parliamentary Secretary of the War Office, made 
a statement regarding army measures. Conscription, he 
intimated, was unnecessary while volunteering continued so 
active. He described a long list of measures for enlarging 
the army. Thirty-six new field batteries, seven horse batteries, 
a mounted infantry corps, and twelve more infantry battalions 
would be raised. At present there were 109,000 regulars in 
the country, and the increase was anticipated to be 30,000. 
There were now 328,000 men in the auxiliary forces, and it 
was estimated the increase would be 50,000 men. Altogether 
the country would soon have at least 517,000 men. 

THE House of Commons, at midnight on the 15th inst., 
adopted the government's military scheme, by a vote of 239 
to 34, the minority consisting chiefly of Irish members. In 
the House of Lords Lord Rosebery condemned the measures 
for an increase of the forces as altogether inadequate, saying : 
‘« If Great Britain were to lose South Africa she would lose 
the most important base outside of the United Kingdom, and 
she would lose that colonial support which has been given 
because the colonies have believed that they were associating 
themselves with a powerful empire, and thus the empire would 
If this be not a life and death crisis, I 
do not know what is.’’ Lord Salisbury and the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, in reply, for the Government, declared that the 
only possible alternative was some sort of conscription. Lord 
Rosebery did not commit himself on this question. 

THE financial ‘‘gold-standard'’ bill, which had been 
under discussion in the United States Senate for several weeks, 
passed that body on the 15th instant by a vote of 46 to 29. 
The negative vote included one regular Republican, Chandler, 
of New Hampshire, and the affirmative two Democrats, 
Caffery, of Louisiana, and Lindsay, of Tennessee. 

The Senate bill is not the same as that passed by the 
House, but a substitute. One of its sections provides for the 
refunding of the 5 per cent. bonds (payable 1904) and the 4 
per cent. (payable 1907) in 2 per cent. bonds, to run thirty 
years. This provision is criticised by those who think that 
the present overabundant revenues, due to the war taxes, 
should be used to pay off the national debt. If the bonds 
are refunded as proposed they will remain out of reach until 
1930. 

Tue Anti-Trust Conference in Chicago, last week, was 
largely attended, the delegates, it was said, numbering one 
thousand, besides many who came as spectators. A national 
organization was formed, with M. L. Lockwood, of Pennsyl- 
vania, as president ; the name is The American Anti-Trust 
League. It was declared that the movement was educational, 
and the proposal to form a ‘‘ new party’’ was not favored. 
The convention adjourned on the 14th inst., having sat three 
days. The resolutions declare that telegraphs and telephones 


should be made public, under the Post-Office Department ; 
that tariff protection should be removed from articles controlled 
by trusts ; that inter-State railways should be acquired for 
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public use, under the right of eminent domain ; that private 
corporations should not regulate and control the volume of 
currency ; and that the system of direct legislation (the 
‘« referendum’’ ) should be adopted. 

CHARLES E. MacruM, of East Liverpool, Ohio, who was 
United States Counsel at Pretoria, South African Republic, 
when the war began, and who returned to this country a few 
weeks ago, published a ‘‘statement’’ last week, purporting to 
explain why he left the position. Among other things, he 
charged that his official correspondence was opened at Cape 
Town, by the English authorities, and intimated that a ‘‘ secret 
alliance’’ existed between the United States and England. In 
the English House of Lords, on the 15th inst., the Earl of 
Rosebery said that, ‘‘ last December the (English) Govern- 
ment made vigorous overtures to two great powers, Germany 
and the United States, for an alliance, but those overtures 
were not received with such cordiality as to encourage the 
government to pursue them."’ 

Officials of the Administration at Washington deny that 
overtures for an ‘‘ alliance’’ were made to the United States 
by England, as asserted by Lord Rosebery. 

THE Union Signal, 15th instant, says: ‘‘ Hannah J. 
Bailey, superintendent of the peace and arbitration department 
of the World's W.C. T. U., has addressed a memorial to 
Queen Victoria asking that the South African war be submitted 
to arbitration. It was also signed by the National officers, 
and the corresponding secretary, in view of the fact that it is 
not customary for the Queen to receive memorials from persons 
other than her own subjects, has forwarded the document to 
Ambassador Choate, with the request that he bring it to her 
majesty’s attention in the way which his judgment deems best.’’ 


THERE will be, it is estimated, a large surplus United 
States revenue, this year ; Secretary Gage, of the Treasury 
Department, has estimated it at $30,000,000 to $40,000,000, 
but it is asserted by others that it will be much more. Senator 
Aldrich, the Republican leader in the United Statcs Senate, 
says there can be no repeal, yet, of the war taxes. Itis therefore 
presumed that there are to be very large further expenditures 
for war and naval purposes. 


Dr.’ D. K. Pearsons, of Chicago, who has been giving 


away his fortune to educational institutions, (reserving an | 


annuity from them for his life-time), is now distributing a half 
million dollars additional, among fourteen colleges and other 
institutions, in the United States. He requires that the college 
receiving the gift shall secure an equal amount from other 
subscribers. The time set for them to raise the amounts 
specified by him expires on June 1. The first institution to 
claim its proportion of the $500,000 is Mount Holyoke College 
(for women) at South Hadley, Mass. This college receives 
$50,000, and the gift will be made March 1. 


THE annual meeting of the Woman Suffrage Association, 
at Washington, last week, was regarded as one of the most 


successful ever held. Carrie Chapman Catt, of New York, | 
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declined further service. Excepting this change all the other 
old officers were reélected. Miss Anthony, at the session on 
the 14th, said she did not like to retire with so little money in 
the treasury, and a subscription of $8,000 was made. As the 
session was closing a number of gifts were made her, among 
them a silk gown, rugs for her home in Rochester, art 
embroideries, a silver vase, an album containing the photo- 
graphs of the officers of the association and something over 
$100 in cash from friends in California. : 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE United States Navy Department asks for $75,000,000 
this year, an increase of $27,000,000 over last year, and the 
economists of the House are unable to see how they can cut 
down the estimate more than $8,000,000 or $10,000,000 at 
best. This vast sum means more warships, more naval 
stations, more dry-docks. 


—The Virginia Legislature has passed a bill, with little 
opposition, to re-incorporate the Negro Reformatory Associa- 
tion of that State and place it on the same footing as the Prison 
Association of the Commonwealth, which has a reform school 
for white boys. This act confers constabulary powers upon 
the officers of the association (who are colored men), and 
makes an allowance of 25 cents a day for food and $104 year 
for clothing for each of the hundred delinquent minors who 
may be sent to the school by judges of the courts. To this 


negro reformatory Collis P. Huntington recently gave 138 
acres of ground. 


—Amendments adopted in South Carolina to the separate 


| car law do away with the present system of dividing cars for 


the two races, and discontinue second-class fares. Hereafter 


| each race must have a whole separate car, and a uniform fare 


of three cents a mile can be charged. This is one-fourth of a 


| cent lower than former first-class, and one-fourth of a cent 


higher than former second-class fares. 


—A Chicago dispatch says it has been decided by Western 
railway officials not to check unlocked baggage. Telescopes 
and other packages secured only by straps are to be sealed, 
or secured by some other method to conform to the checking 
This action is due to heavy losses from false 


—The publication committee of the Association of College 
Alumnz is to compile a census covering the health, occupa- 
tion, and marriage rate of the college women of the country. 
Only two weeks are allowed for the work, as the results are to 


| be presented through the educational exhibit at the Paris Ex- 
| position. 


—The will of the late Duke of Westminster was filed last 
week in London. It showed personal property valued at 
£594,229—about 23/ millions of dollars. This does not in- 
clude the enormous landed property. The whole estate is 
estimated at seventy millions of dollars. 


—The Washington correspondent of the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial Gazette says that the President has assured Judge 
Taft a salary of $25,000 a year as president of the Philippine 
commission. It is a $6,000 place which the Judge gives up. 
The salary of the President of the United States used to be 


was elected president in place of Susan B. Anthony, who | $25,000. 
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How much 
do you grow? 


What's your garden going to yield this = 
year? ‘All depends on the seed. Sow right\) 
if and the chances are you'll reap right. Sow 


Gregory’s 
Seeds 


} 


and you'll get the greatest yield your 
4 und wa ore. All seeds guaranteed. 
\Vear Book for 1900 contains broad guage 

















Up-to-date 


catecion ot 1 O New Sweet Peas 


Every lover of flowers will want these charming new Sweet Peas. 


Coquette. Deep primrose, tinted purplish rose. One Packet 
Countess of Powis. Orange suffused with purple. 

Povethy Tennant. Beautiful deep rosy mauve. ofeach 
Gray only 


Friar. Watered purple on white ground. 

Mars. Bright fiery crimson. Self color. 

Meteor. Bright orange salmon with pink wings. 
Shahzada. New. Dark maroon, shaded purple. 
Stanley. The best dark sweet pea. Deep maroon. 
Stella Morse. Hooded flower. Color primrose and pink. 

One packet of each of the above, 10 packets in all, foronly Ten 2c. @ 
Sta s. I will pay $50.00 in cash to the purchaser who sends 
me the best 20 flowering sprays grown from the above collection. 

My new catalogue for 19%W is pronounced by all,the brightest and 
best seed book of the year. It contains everything good, old or new, 
with hundreds of illustrations, four colored plates, cultural directions, 
and $2,500.00 in cash prizes. Mailed free to all who request it. 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 171| Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. @ 

















The Bride. Large pure white flower. Exquisite. 
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NOTICES. 


*.* A Circular Meeting under the care of a 
Committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting will 
be held at Chester, on First-day, Third month 
4, at 3 o'clock p. m. 

Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 





*.* The meetings arranged for by the Visit- 
ing Committee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting for 
Third month are as follows : 

4. Drumore, Pa. 
11. Park Avenue, Baltimore. 
18. Gunpowder, Md. 
25. Goose Creek, Va. 
FOURTH MONTH; 
1. East Nottingham, Pa 
Joun J. CORNELL, Chairman. 

*.* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches, as way may 
open, will attend meetings as follows: 

SECOND MONTH: 
25 Reading, 10.30 a. m. 
HIRD MONTH: 
11. Germantown, 10.30 a. m. 
25. Merion, 10.30 a. m. 


FouR1H MONTH: 
8. Haverford, 10 a. m. 
22. Valley, 10a. m. 
29. 


Schuylkill, 10.30 a. m. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, 

*.* A Conference, under the care of the 
Philanthropic Committee of the Yearly and 
Quarterly Meetings, will be held in the meeting- 
house at Langhorne, 'Bucks county, Pa., on 
First-day, Second month 25, 1900, at 2.30 p. m. 
The meeting will be addressed by Henry W 
Wilbur, of New York. 

Subject, ‘* Improper Publications.”’ 
spectfully invited to attend. 
Committee. SUSANNA Ricu, Clerk 

o 

*,.*The Best Interest Committee of Philadel- 
phia Monthly Meeting have arranged for a 
Social reception to be held in the old Library 
Room and Parlor, 1520 Race street, on Sixth- 
day evening, Second month 23, 1900, from 
7.30 to 9.30 o’clock, to which all Friends are 
invited. EmmMA WALN, Clerk. 


Clerk ° 


All re 


*,* Quarterly Meetings occur as follows : 
SECOND MONTH : 

24. Pelham H. Y. M. Pelham, Ont. 
Blue River, Benjaminville, Il. 
Warrington, Menallen, Pa. 
Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 

28. Southern, Camden, Del. 

[Note: Easton and Granville is now held 

half yearly and not in the Second month.] 


26. 
27. 


*,* The meetings arranged for by the Visiting 
Committee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting for 
Second month are as follows : 

25. Menallen, Pa. 


Joun J. CORNELL, Chairman. 


*,* First-day evening meetings, (Philadel- 
phia), during Second month will be held at 
15th and Race Streets meeting-house, at 7.30 
o’clock. Members of the city meetings should 
feel an interest in their attendance. 


All Right Goods. All Right Prices. 
Cc. P. BURROUGH 


Drizp Fruit, Cannepv Goons, 
Peas, Beans, Hominy, Etc. 


Stalls 813 and 815 Farmers’ Girard Ave. Market 
Ninth and Girard Ave. Phila. 


Please mention FRienps’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This ts of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 


On behalf of 


INTELLIGE 


-NCER. 








The Aaron M. Powell Book. ISHOTS AT RAN DOM 


‘* Personal Reminiscences of 
Anti-Slavery and Other 
Reforms and Reformers,’ 


By AARON M. POWELL. 


“HIS volume contains reminiscences of the leading 
Anti-Slavery Advocates William Lloyd Garnson, 
Wendell Phillips, Lucretia Mott, ‘Todi Maria 

Child, John G. Whittier, and other reformers. It pos- 
sesses especial interest for Friends, and all interested in 
Philanthropic Work, and is of peculiar value to the 
young. 

«It is as one of the workers for freedom, and for other 
reforms, that Aaron Powell took his place with men and 
women whose names are now part of our national history. 
His personal recollections - . are well worth thus 
preserving.” —Philadelphia Ledger. 

** Numerous portraits and facsimiles further make this 
volume a useful contribution to anti-slavery literature, as 
well as a memorial of a most excellent man.”’-—N. V 
Evening Post. 


Price, $2.00; by Mail, $2.13. 


Orders received by Mary Travilla, West Chester, 
Pa.; Prof. W. 1. Hull, Swarthmore, Pa.; Isaac Rob- 
erts, ( Yonshohox ken, Pa., and by the i ub lisher, Anna 
Rice Powell, Plainfield, N. 5. 


FOR SALE BY 


Friends’ Book Association, Philad’a. 


William D. Yarnall & Co. 


REAL ESTATE, CONVEYANCING. 


Crry, West PuHirape_pHia, AND Detaware Co 
Properties of ak Description Bought, 


Sold, Rented, or Exchanged. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED 
We have unusually good securities to offer. 


ESTATES SETTLED. 
FIRE INSURANCE in Leading Companies. 
ARCHITECTS 


Phone No 9, 5°6 MAIN STREET, DARBY, PA. 


A Book of Poems. 


By Howell Stroud England. 
To be had at all booksellers. Price one dollar. 
J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York City, 1899. 


“They are poems of unusual merit, and give promise 
of good work in future.””"—Nebraska State Journal, 


Disarmament of Nations ; 


Mankind One Body. 


George Dana Boardman, D.D., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


or, 


By LL.D 


A vigorous and earnest presentation. 
Fact and argument. 
Very suitable for the year 1900 


Paper cover. 27 pages. 5 cents single copy 
including postage. $1.00 for 25 copies. 


HOWARD M. JENKINS, Publisher, 
N. W. Cor. 15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 


| THE 


BLICKENSDERFER 
jot «=—s« A Ee ee 


| ELIZABETH LLOYD, Agent, 
NEWTOWN, PA. 


Please mention FRieENvDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This ts of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 


Leather can be made absolutely waterproof with beath- 


erine. This preparation will 


not injure the finest shoes, but 


will make them softer, more comfortable, and about twice as 


durable. 


have not tried it should do so. 


Its properties are really remarkable, and those who 


If you will wear shoes that 


have been rendered waterproof with Leatherine it will be un- 


necessary to worry about overshoes. 


The feet will be well 


protected, and will be kept much more comfortable than when 


wearing “gums.” 


Remember, Leatherine will make all sorts 


of shoes absolutely waterproof—waterproof in every part, too 


—soles, seams, vamps, uppers and all. 


Ask your grocer or shoe-dealer for Leatherine, or if they do not keep it 
send 25 cents for a package to THE IMPERIAL LEATHER PRESERVER 


MANUFACTURING CO., 


212 S. Third Street, Philadelphia. 


REER’S GARDEN CALENDAR |, 


Larger, handsomer and more interesting than ever. eee 


Seeds, Plants and Bulbs 


Profusely illustrated and with beautiful colored covers. We will send you aco 
free by mail if you state name of paper in which you saw this advertisoment. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 











CALIFORNIA EXCURSIONS 


Leaving Washington three times a week 
(every Second-, Fourth-, and Sixth-day), 
at 10.45 p. m., via Southern railway, New 
Tourist Sleepers, personally conducted, 
go through to San Francisco without 
change of cars, conductors, or porters. 

The route is through Atlanta, Mont- 
comery, New Orleans, Houston, San 
Antonio, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
Southern California. 

The cars are the very latest pattern of 
Pullman Tourist Sleepers, birchwood 
finish, high-back seats, sixteen sections, 
supplied with linen, etc., same as stand- 
ard sleepers; lighted with Pintsch gas, 
wide vestibule, double sash, roller cur- 
tains, lavatory and smoking-room for 
gentlemen and two retiring-rooms for 
ladies. 

Three and one-half days to Mexico and 
Arizona, four days to Los Angeles, and 
five days to San Francisco. The Tourist 
Car fare is less than via any other route, 
saving from $25 to $30 for the trip. 

For information apply to Charles L. 
Hopkins, D. P. A., 828 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 




















FLORIDA. 


THE direct route to Florida and all Southern 
resorts, including — 
AIKEN, 
AUGUSTA, 
SUMMERVILLE, 
ASHEVILLE, and the 
‘*LAND OF THE SKY,” 


is via the SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 

The New York and Florida Limited leaves 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, daily, ex- 
cept First-day, at 3.14 p.m. This fine train is 
composed exclusively of dining, library, com- 
partment, observation, and drawing-room sleep- 
ing-cars between New York and St. Augustine, 
also carries Pullman drawing-room sleeping- 
cars to Aiken, S.C., Augusta, Ga., and Tampa, 
Florida. 

Three other through trains leave Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia, daily for Florida and 
points south via the SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 

Dining car service on all through trains of 
the SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 
828 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, will be 
pleased to furnish all information. 
















Richmond Reports. 
Copies of the Report of the Friends’ Confer- 
ence at Richmond, Indiana, 1898, may still be 
had, by addressing : 


HERBERT P. WORTH, 
West Chester, Penna. 















other dictionary in the world. 


Also Webster’s 





M 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., | 


SSS SSS SS 


A Dictionary of ENGLISH, 
Biography, Geography, Fiction, etc. 


What better investment could be made than in a copy of the 
International ? This royal quarto volume is a vast storehouse of 
valuable information arranged in a convenient form for hand, eye, 
and mind. Itis more widely used as standard authority than any 
It should be in every household. 





Collegiate Dictionary with a Scottish 
Glossary,etc. “ First class in quality, second class in size.” 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We will continue the manufacture of Custom 
Shoes and carry a SELECT STOCK of our 
own reliable work. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER. 


(SECOND FLOooR. ) 45 North13th Street. 


Have You Heard 


that there is a well-tried and scientific treatment 
for the cure of all chronic diseases by the 


INHALATION OF 
COMPOUND OXYGEN? 

Its wonderful effect upon 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, 
RHEUMATISM, CATARRH, 
HEADACHE, NERVOUS 
PROSTRATION, BRONCHITIS, 
NEURALGIA, 

GENERAL DEBILITY 


is well known to thousands who have been bene- 
fitted after years’ suffering and disappointment. 

To all those who have tried different remedies 
without success, and have become discouraged, 
our Compound Oxygen Treatment comes, bring- 
ing hope and encouragement. It has restored 
many chronic sufferers. 


WHY NOT YOU? 


Write for book at once, free. 


Drs. Starkey & Palen, 


1112 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The British Friend.’ 

The Monruiy Journat of the 
Society of Friends in the United 
Kingdom. Edited by WILLIAM 
EDWARD TURNER and Epwarp 
Gruss, M.A. 


The principal organ of liberal Quaker- 


ism in Great Britain. 


Subscriptions due First month, Igoo: 
Price, 6 shillings, 6 pence, post free, to 


all parts of the world. 


Address Wm. EDWARD TURNER, Col- 
wyn Bay, North Wales, with remittance. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 
Manufacturing Optician. 


(/ 





118 South Fifteenth St. (4th door bel. Chestnut St.) 


PHILADELPHIA. 













Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 





Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Ps 


To Repair 
Broken Arti- 
cles use 


Major's 
‘Cement 


Remember 
MAJOR’S 
RUBBER 
CEMENT, 
MAJOR’S 
LEATHER 
CEMENT. 













































































A Cheap, Neat, and Convenient 
BINDER FOR 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


Holds a year. Sent for 25 cents, in- 


cluding postage. Postage stamps accepted, 


Bind your papers, and have a volume 


of over 1000 pages of valuable reading 
matter at the end of the year. 


Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


TELEPHONE 5807. 
1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 
313 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 
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J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 


« 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 


deposits. 
White Goods 


Many very desirable lines are now 
marked one-half and two-thirds 
regular value : 

Good White Pique—worth 15c.—at toc. 
Figured Pique—worth 20c.—now Ioc. 
White Pique with colored woven stripes 

—worth 25 cents—now 12% cents; 

worth 45 cents—now 25 cents. 

Heavy White Lawn with Pique cords— 

a most desirable fabric for shirt waists ; 

worth 20 cents—now 12% cents. 


Interest allowed on 


Household Linens 


Reduced prices on several lines 
Table Linens, Towels, 
and Scarfs : 


Fine all-linen silver-bleached Napkins— 
20 inches square ; worth $1.87 4% —here 
at $1.50 a dozen. ° 

Heavy all-linen full-bleached Napkins— 
choice patterns, 22 inches square ; the 
$2.50 values—here at $2.00 a dozen. 

Full-bleached Table Linen —extra quality, 
72 inches wide; usually sold at $1.25 
—here at $1.00 a yard. 

All linen silver-bleached Table Linen— 
soft finish, 60 inches wide—45c. yard. 

Bleached Damask Towels—extra large 
size; colored or plain white border ; 
worth 35c.—this lot 25 cents each. 

Scarfs, Squares, Sideboard Runners, etc. 
—special lots under regular prices. 


Mail orders receive prompt and accur- 
ate attention. Address orders ‘' Depart- 


” 


ae % Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Friends’ Book Association, 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 
Engravers, and Printers, 
Artists’ Materials, 
Kindergarten, School Supplies. 
) Everything relating to the Kinder- 


garten and School. 


4. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. 


FRIENDS’ 


INTELLIGENCER. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual NET Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SurR- 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. ITs POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE, 


President, Vice-President, 


Secret 
HARRY F. WEST, GEORGE K. JOHNSON. ENRY C BROWN” 


__ HEN NRY C. BROWN. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R SHIPLEY; Vice President, T. WISTAR BROWN: Vice President and Actuary. 
ASA S. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, OSEPH ASHBROOKE;; 7rust Officer, J. ROB 
ERTS FOULKE; Assistant Tyet OF PY ikor BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, MAVID 
Gr ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL TH; Secretary, C. WALTER BORTON. 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


: . E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 

Capital $2,000,000. Chartered 1836 Surplus, $5,000,000. 
ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT- 

TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. GAGES. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS DEPOSITARY 

CORPORATIONS. IZATION. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE, 

SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


oo ~ = ____———s—stsié*#EY B. MORRIS, President. 
PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. OWER 30° 
ANTHRACITE COAL. $, 23 Bulbs 


Most popular varieties, postpaid. 

1 va; — tiny Lite Asters, 4colors, 
am, Little Gem. [mixed. 

oentital Hy 


OR UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 


AND 








NO SMOKE. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED, | 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE | 
BALLASTED. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS | 
IN THE WORLD. 


Heliotrope, mixed. 
“ Forget-me-not Victoria. 
California Golden Bells. 
e pofanis Hybrid Mixed. 
“ Phlox Drummondii. 
- Popop, Nem New — 
@ Oulifornte $ Swest Peas. 
“ Lovely ) Siowee. 
“ Giant Verbena. 


n Wee} ing Palm. 


erains 
‘wo quand new 


— Campa’ Lilie 
“Scarlet King" ariege 
4 — Tuberose ; 2 by brid adi 
utterfly do. 
Wintaviss Ilovei 


sepa ie 
AL GUIDE-1 Hk 
W TREE with every order. 


The Conard & Jones Co. Box, West rove, Pa, 
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Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- | 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS | 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Scarlet King" 
Canna Lily. 


2 Sebeee as cimise¥ 


Royal Reading Route to 7 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS | 
AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND | 
SPEED. | 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- | 
tisements in ity This is of value to | | 
us and to the advertisers. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 2-29-38-D. 


eesean SSSSaSSSSaessSseasesaa: 


We have sold ~<< Blackbur 
out los = nS Bolton st 

We now offer carefully selected first mortgages from the rich 
black-waxy belt of Texas and Oklahoma. 

Principal and 6% interest guaranteed. Send for pamphiet. 

THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO, 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Address the Company, or 


S. E. MORSE, ist Vice-Pres., 140 Nassau St., N. Y. 
ZEBULON RUDD, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Cc. S. HUTCHINSON, Syracuse, N. Y. M. S. WAY, West Chester, Pa. 


rs for 21 years with- 





